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(OTHO REELED, AND THEN FELL HEAVILY, STRIKING HIS BEAD AGAINST THE MARBLE OF THE FIBEPLACE !] 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Mary plunged into the bustle of the re- 
hearsals with avidity. She was gratefal for 
all the friction, delay, fass, and bother that 
au the oy for the theatricals. 
Té gave her little time to think. She dreaded 
the long night hours when she lay awake try- 
7 dull t and let her weary brain rest. 

‘he of her position was a thorn 
in her side. By nature candid, honest, and 
trathfal, it was little short of a sin to her to 
be masquerading in a false name beneath the 
roof of those whom she felt truly wished and 
intended to be her friends. She said nothing 
of this to Esther, for there was nothing to be 
done. The play must be played out now until 
the bitter end. 

Since that first evening, in that one moment 
at the piano, she noticed, with a throb of joy at 
her heart, that Angelotti hadevidently accepted 
the position ; and as he saw she did not intend 
to allude to the past, or to let him even so 


much as disouss the future, it was 
evident she imagined he was only too reli 
and glad to play into her hands, and let things 
take their cou! se, 

Esther was more than astonished at the 
marvellous way in which Mary bore herself 
at this time—a time when any woman might 
well have been pardoned for exhibiting some 
natural weakness. She felt she had never 
thoroughly understood Mary’s character until 
now. There was no need to urge or to 
strengthen a feeble purpose in every way. 
Mary comported herself jast as Esther desired, 
and, being a shrewd and wise young woman, 
he held her tongue, and never even so much 
as mentioned Angelotti's name when they were 
alone together. 

Her mind was completely set at rest on one 
point. Whatever love or infatuation had 
existed in Mary's heart for this dark-eyed, 
soft-voiced Italian, with his apparent gentle- 
ness and guilelesaness, not a trace of it re- 
mained. Indeed, Esther did not need it 
spoken in words to tell her what mental pain 
and vexation Mary was endaring ia her reval- 





sion of feeling sgaingt this man. 





Esther also was sufficiently a woman of the 
world to understand that it was this very 
horror and ance to even a memory of 
what had been and was past that was Mary’s 
strongest assistance at this moment. Had she 
cared, even in a sentimental way, for that 
dream of her early girlhood, she must have 
betrayed herself in some small way, but now 
they had been three days at the Castle. Mary 
had been thrown constantly into Angelotti's 
companionship, and during those three days 
Esther, who watched her beloved feiend with 
the tenderness and eagerness of a mother, 
could not see one moment in which the calm. 
ness was broken, or the cold indifference was 
permitted to lapse. 

She saw several other things, however. 
First, that Ione's jealousy was growing every 
hour, and that Lady Greville Earne had fally 
determined to call herself Mrs. Arbuthnot's 
enemy. Secondly, that Angelotti, clever as he 
was, could not hide his chagrin and anger at 
Mary's treatment of him, and that the peace 
fal fature she had sketched oat for the girl 
she loved so well threatened to be disturbed, 
sooner or later, by this man’s machinations ; 
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and, thirdly, Eathernoticedulmost immediately 
that ‘there was a great ahange in Greville, 
Earre. 

She found hercelf watching him nearly as 
carefally as she watched Mary. It bad been 
the sunny Icok on his handsome face when she 
first saw him that had attrached Esther's 
artistic eye really more than the beauty 
of his features, or the vigour and manliness 
of his physique, 

He had seemed so buoyant, so full of lifeand 
the enjoyment of life, a man without a care, a 
man eager and ready for happiness, whose 
natural kindness and unsel seemed as 
though they muet demand that happiness. 
The Greville of to-day was guite another 
being. The sunny smile came now and then, 
particolarly when he was with his mother, 
but the happy expression seemed to ‘have left 
his face altogether. Esther noticed particu. 
larly that Greville seemed always more or less 
preocoupied, and evidently talked almost 4vith 
an effort. 

If this change was cbeerved by others they 
did not regard itas very strange, as he was 
about to embark ine political career, and, of 
course, must ‘have a good deal on his mind. 
Bat, comehow, +bie explanation was not 
sufficient or satisfactory to Esther ; and she 
could not rid her brain of the idea that 
Greville bad begun to learn and know his 
wife as she really was, and that the gravity 
and shadow that rested‘on his face -arose from 
thie bitter knowledge. 

Certainly ees conduct was, to say the 
oe of it, txying to the:pationce‘of any ‘hus. 


She-had no more saif-contrel ten ® child. 
In faot,.tittl Otho bad far:more dignity and 
tact than ste possessed, Her vanity and 
joslousy wereabnormal ; and, did-she imagine 
the emallest offence, she would lapse into.a 
sullen, sulky —- — cocasioned 

general discomforts, ‘and made hberedlf ‘the 
vbject of commientand astonishment. 

The fears her mother bad felt when she ‘had 
received Ione in Paris were, indeed, likely’to 
be realiss@—Greville’s wife was absolutely 
devoid ofall. savoir Ey and that indeserib- 

eble refinement tact which should 

— true vay. Bite was no. more 
tit to present ‘position than whe ‘was to 
move a migunitain ! 

Greville woffered each day Some mew 
mortification that stung him ‘to ‘the 

cery —. ss — Wad 

me oleaeto m that lene 

se in the sence of even onnaglitn sites 
hee aa —— or to -fill his 
gracious @ al mother’spiace, 

As yet the little social faulteshe ocmmitéed 
were viewed with some indulgence. 

Ione was considered a pretty, spoilt child, 
who had to learn the hard lesson of utterly 

bnegating self; or, at least, seeming to do so 
‘* she would rise to be a successful woman of 
vae world. Her bad tempers were to a certain 
extent condoned, theugh her lack of manners 
could not altogether be overlooked. 

Greville’s proud heart contracted very often 
ia those days before the theatricals. He 
qaivered within himself as he imagined 
qtickly the sneers and remarks his wife’s 
toslish conduct would produce, 

‘Ah! did we not say so!” he felt ‘the world 
would ory triumphantly. “A man has no 
right to marry out of his station; and Lady 
Greville is only a good example.of the misery 
of making such @ mistake | ”’ 

Greville knew the world. Had he not 
) ztened to such comments a hundred times? 
liis heart yearned over Ione. Tohimshe was 

sill os child he had imagined her when they 
ruerrie 

By a resolute effort he tried to crush down 
tee memory of that first shook that had come 
to him in the discovery of her untruthfal- 
nes. 

He succeeded to a certain extent, but not 
altogether. It was not possible that such a 
thing could be forgotten; and, sometimes, 


‘bear | 





when he gat thinking over the future, and 


wondering how he could best arrange matters, 
the pang of disappointment and pain would 
coms back to him, and set his ‘heart aching 
with donbt and miserable uncertainty. 

He did not know how to change Ione’s con- 
duct. His own pride forbade all thought of 
hurting hers, and it waa 60 difficult to speak 
out. It was a woman's task rather than a 
man’s. A woman would know how to lead up 
to the bitter lesson that must be given so 
gently, that, maybe, the hint would be grasped 
even before the lesson was finished. 

He felt he should stumble over his task, and 
he knew his weakness. Ione had but to wind 
her arms about his neck, and lift ber face to 
4 and she could move him whieh way she 

There was.one person, and one person only, 
who could help him in this—his mother. 
he could have spared himself this bitterness of 
letting even bis mother/know that there wasa 
cloud on’hia married Jife, Greville, it is need- 
leas to say, would have done it; but ‘he fel. 
that the cloud, small as it was, must beblotted 
out at once. 

Tone must learn ‘#ite Iesson of malt control. 


ee ‘at ahaha veannie 
= i ean 

e foun imeelf 
often. Her capo elon a oot | 


eee 


follier, ‘and, if not possible, then to aid him 
by any means in her power. 

A woman of tact can often manage to give 
a different complexion to things, and Greville 
little knew how eagerly Mary waited for any 
opportunity of smoothing down the difficul- 
ties that Ione caused by her bad manners and 
worse tempers. 

It was not until the last rehearsal that a 
glimmer of what was going on between Ione 
and Angelotti came to Mary’s knowledge. 

The others had long since accepted the 
situation with complacency. The scandal 
that must follow on Greville Earne’s impru- 
dent marrisge was, in their eyer, merely a 
question of time, and whether Ione began now 
or later to throw conventionality to the winds 
was, after all, only a minor detail. 

There was some little surprise felt that 
Paul Angelotti should be the companion in her 
folly, bat with — surprise there mingled 
feminine envy, for the Italian artist was a 
great favourite with women, and had so care- 
fally played his game that notione of them 

ed of being eventually chasen to be the 
‘sympathetic confidante of this poetical. ‘faced 
man's sorrows and disappoimtmente. 

Not-.one of the fair guests assembied at the 
+] Cucoeee with Amgelott, alshough ahey-did ‘not 

id no 
hesitate to accuse’her of forcing the situation 
ina far more pronounced condition than it 
would have ‘been under ordinary cironm- 


| Btances. 
Mary Was neither blind md deaf, and at 


last she, too, became aware of tire mall sean- 
ng likes, cloud on the hori. 
future premonition of 
‘worse to come, 

The knowledge of Puul'’s unscrupulous 


to his eyes—she — ‘ton. [mane ot bis ‘Areachery anderuelty to herself, 


of tact. He noted. 
selfishness done im #0 
to escape 





oa. Qaite involuntarily hefound 
z Tone’s manners with ‘ters, much 
to to Ione’s 


er all the:greater. 
hi grew yas — oa 
this ‘man “ap 
‘realised ‘he would mover besitatetto do'the 
&- 


rere bad ‘he Known ‘ome ‘quarter ‘the | =" 


rudeness and sneers | ‘Arbuthnot cnffered 


bi 


Greville 

‘‘ If she were only a little different,” she 
would say to herself, as shelet ‘her thoughts 
rest on the newly-married husband and wife; 
‘ but with her nature I fear for their future. 
There must come unhappiness in some shape 
or form, and then—then one can only stand by 
andlook on. It seems so thankless, so ungrate- 
fal, when I remember what he did for me !”” 

The kindness and charity Greville had 
shown her that bygone night had assumed 
far greater importance in Mary’s eyes than 

perhaps it deserved ; but then it must be re- 
tom on how sore and miserable she was, 
Life for her up to that time had been one long, 
bitter disappointment, brightened only by the 
on of Esther and her never-failing friend- 
ship, 

Greville's trust, his courtesy, his ‘interest, 
betrayed in the most delicate way, had been as 
balm to her proud, aching heart. He was to 
her an angel that ministered comfort to the 
mind as well as to the body. 

So i¢ was she treasured up the recollections 
of his goodness, and magnified it easily the 
more she learned to know him. 

Mary suffered for Greville when Ione com. 
mitted some sccial fault. Somehow, she found 
herself studying him and working, 
cousciously, to avert, it possible, some of these! 





told ber ou/this lastday: 
ship was always ready to en any mew 
comer with g 
r| —“it itthad mot ‘yeen ‘for Lady 


| can-eing.; amd, 


would-have starved wi 
ase he firet came here !"’ Lady Agnes Grey 
of rehearsa!—-her lady- 


rackbourne. You-seewhet fanatics they 
bout all musie,“and,-df course, Angelotti 
“more $han that, I d:now for a 

fact that: Paul would have | been ly- 
ing now in’his-grave le Earne had not 
stood up one night in some foolish quarrel, and 
actually rw him away in his arms likea 
baby. M. Angelotti ought to be proud of 
owning 80 an and loyal a friend-as Greville 

Earne is, and has been to him!"’ 

This'last had been said with a encer, anda 
glance towards a corner where Ione sat, with 
Angelotti bending over her. The glance had 
given Mary an electric shock. 

All at once she understood that the little 


annoyances and Gieappaintmente she knew 


Greville was suffe aily, nay, hourly, from 
Tone's ill-chosen words or manners would be 
as nothing to. the pain that lay before him in 
the fature. 

It came to her in a dim sort of way that 
Paul was pursuing his, present course.of action 
as much to vex and hurt her oa ane any, other 
reason. He probably imagines” e would pique 
her, and make her jealous. by this vory marked 
attention to a young, beautifal woman beneath 
her very eyes. 

‘«I¢ is worthy of him, indeed!’ Mary said 
to herself, her pale lips curling in a sneer. 
She rose after a moment’, and went away to & 
big room up in an old part of ihe Casile, 
where Esther was ensconsed, swathed in one 
of her favourite blue blouses, busy Fag 
the Sagan for the litéle stage in 


— Danstan was in constant.attention 0D 
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Esther. He had lost his boyish heart to her. 
‘* She was such a real good sort! '’ he declared, 
‘“‘and good for any amount of larks!” and 
‘‘ then she was such a dab at painting!” 

** Tf you were to put one more letter in that 
word you might be nearer the mark, Lord 
Danstan!” Esther had said with a amile 
when she received this praise. ‘‘ Betwoen 
‘dab' and ‘daub’ there is so very little 
difference.” 

Mary stood behind Esther, and watched 
her in silence for a moment. Whenever she 
was troubled or agitated she found great solace 
and sympathy in Esther's presence. 

Her brain was in a whirl at this moment, 
s0 many confused and painfal thoughts were 
surging within it. She did not believe as yet 
there was anything bat the merest desire for 
& flirtation on Ione’s side, born of her almost 
insensate vanity ; but then it was this vanity 
that was anewerable for so much folly, and 
that there should be the slightest whisper— 
should have been circulated already—coupling 
Lady Greville’'s name with Angelotti, told 
Mary only too truly that the matter could 
not be regarded with indifference. 

As for Paul she was more and more con- 
vinced that he was devoting himself to Ione 
simply to see if he could not wake some 
emotion in her breast, and rouse her out of 
the cold, impassiveness with which she had 
consistently treated him. It was Greville 
she was thinking of. 

“The world is so ready to see wrong,” she 
said to herself; and with that nobility of 
spirit which was one of her greatest character- 
istics, she divested Ione’s memory of all the 
bitterness and insolence that had been so very 
apparent, and with jastice and charity refused 
x0 let 2 doubt creep into her mind. ‘She is 
a silly, foolish, vain child, with no brains and 
little heart, She does not know the world, or 
she wonld be more careful. It is only folly— 
nothing more!” 

Lord Danatan was very busy, helping to 
stretch canvases, and prop up bits of wet 
scenery. 

“I suppose they are all quarrelling down- 
stairs, Mrs. Arbuthnot?” he cried. ‘Lord! 
I never knew that theatricals were so trying 
to the temper before! Have you finished 
rehearsal ?” 

** We have not begun yet,” Mary said, in 
her low, sweet voice, that unconsciously 
trembled a little. 

‘*T heard old Gregory shouting away in the 
biue drawing room as I came up just now! 
He has got a voice like a Chinese gong!” 

‘*I don’s think Colonel Gregory would be 
very complimented at your criticism!” 
Esther observed, stepping back to survey her 


painting. 

*‘Ob, well!”? Dan declared, in his boyish 
fashion, ‘I don’t care. If he doesn’t like it 
he can lump it. Did you see Angelotti's face 
when he—Gregory, I mean—was singing last 
night? It was a treat,and no mistake! 
Have you sumg your duet yet to-day, Mrs. 
Aregnnnt I always like to come and hear 
that.’ 

“T have not seen M. Angelotti until just 
now,’ Mary said, and Esther knew by the 
sound of her voice that something was 
wrong. 

“Oh!” gaid Lord Danstan, removing 
Esther's last bit of work, and putting a fresh 
piece before her jast as the door was pushed 
open, and Greville came in, ‘I suppose he 
can't tear himself away from Ione. If I were 
Greville I should cut up rough, and no mistake, 
Those two do nothing but sit in corners and 
spoon. My wile shan'tsit in corners, I can 
tell her 1!" 

“* What will you do with her, Dan? Keep 
her on the dome of Si. Paul's?” asked 
Greville, with.s little laugh. 

‘Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves!’? Lord Danstan retorted. ‘ Why 
pee ag shout out, Grev, and say you were 
there 


“ This room is too small for two people to | 





shont in, isn’t it, Mrs. Arbuthnot?’ Greville 
answered, in a lazy sort of way. 

Mary did not look at him. The sympathy 
she had for this man told her as clearly as 
any words that the boy’s thoughtless speech 
had gone straight home. she suddenly felt a 
yearning come w her to stand before 
Greville and shield him from all the buffets 
and blows that the world might give. She 
did not attempt to analyse her feelings. She 
accepted them as being there, and thore they 
must remain, All was confused, and in her 
mind much was—as was indeed natural—pain- 
faland disturbing. Yetthrough the troubleand 
the doubt there had run lately a vein of plea- 
sant thought that was connected wholly and 
entirely round the image of Greville Earne— 
thought that had grown dangercuely often 
and prominent in her mind; and now that 
pleasant thought was allied with others fall 
of sympathy, of womanly pity — womanly 
desire to aid and soften any little sorrow that 
might come across the path of this man who 
had so high a place in her heart. 

As she went down to the rehearsal an hour 
later, Mary had come to one conclusion. 

‘*T shall put a stop to farther folly in this 
matter by all the means in my power, even— 
if—if I have to bring myself into closer con- 
tact with Paul. It will bea sacrifice. No one 
bat myself knows how difficult it is to even 
speak with him, but,’’ Mary said to herself, 
with a sigh that came from her heart, “ it is 
my duty, and if I can only spare him pain I 
am more than repaid!” 


—-— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue theatricals at Barrackbourne were 
announced for three evenings. The ball-rcom 
was not too large when the siage had been 
erected, and it was found impossible to seat 
all the invited guests at one time. 

They were, therefore, divided into two gec- 
tions for the first and second evenings, and 
the third was devoted to the tenantry, 
farmers, servants, Xo. 

Ione had telegraphed toe Paris for her gowns. 
She was to be a princess in the fairy operetta, 
and she determined tobe magnificent, with 
jewels aad costly dresses, 

The thought of the splendour of her appear- 
ance was a comforting one when she remem- 
bered that Mary would have to appear aa a 
poor singing maiden in dingy rags. She had 
suffered so many jealous feelings since Mrs. 
Arbathnot’s arrival that anything that would 
give her the least ascendency over her rival 
was delightfal. 

my Angelotti's attention was a necessity 
to her. 

She caught a glance now and then from 
Mary'sbeautiful eyes during the firstrehearsal, 
and Ione gave a laugh of complete pleasure as 
she said to herself there was not a doubt that 
Mrs. Arbuthnot was furious because M. 
Angelotti paid her no more attention than if 
she had been the ugliest and oldest woman in 
the world. 

Ione was in right good temper daring this 
rehearsal, Shelaughed and coquetted with 
Paul in the most open way, and Angelotti 
seemed to the onlookers to be much amused by 
her preference for his company. 

If he trespassed beyond the bounds of a 
slight flirtation when he was alone, and 
encouraged Ione's vanity and folly by some 
dreamy worde, which were as meaningless as 
words could be, Angelotti was careful not to 
do this in public. 

To Mary's proud, sensitive spirit the very 
smile on his face was an insult. She longed to 
tear down the veil in which he had enveloped 
himself, and show the world how vile an 
impostor this man was. 

Though she had set herself the task of 
putting an end to Ione’s stupid conduct Mary 
did not commence at once. It was a difficuls 
task. She did not know quite how to begin 
action, She went through her rehearsal 
mechanically, 


“Mrs, Arbathnot seems a little tired," 
Angelotti said once, in his low, soft way. The 
words reached Mary’s ear, and he was rewarded 
for the first time by sesing a wave of colour 
come into her perfect face. 

‘‘ The statae melts,” he said to himself, with 
a mocking smile, 

Mary looking at him at that moment ander- 
stood his thought, 

“TI shall be glad if you will sing oar second 
duet once again, Monsieur?” she said, quite 
coldly. 

Angelotti crossed immediately to her side. 

‘IT live when I sing with you!” he said, 
with a tone of passion in his voice. 

Ione, who was at that moment speaking to 
; Lady Agnes, saw the expression on his face, 
jand marked the eagerness in his manner. 
|Her anger and jealousy choked her for the 
moment, 

Lady Agnes laughed softly. 

‘- M, Angelotti is caught at last,” she vaid, 
noting with pleasure JIone’s discomfort. 
‘*‘ What is there in Mrs, Arbuthnot more than 
in we poor other women? No man can resist 
her |” 


They were foolish words, spoken in a sort 
of empty malice; and frivolous, selfish, 
worldly as she was, Lady Agnes would prob- 
ably never have uttered them had she known 
the consequences. 

This seeming desertion on Angeloiti’s part 
was the match that set fire to a flame in Ione’s 
heart. She set her little white teeth, and 
vowed that she would not rest aniil ahe had 
got Paul Angelotti at her feet, and she had 
shown Mary that she was the stronger—at 
least where this man was concerned. 

Her temper was abominable during the rest 
of the rehearsal, and it was an unfortunate 
thing that Lady Barrackbourne should have 
decided to have her quiet little talk with the 
girl at this particular moment, 

Greville had gone straight to his mother, 
and, in his honest, manly way, had opened his 
heart to her. 

‘*‘ Let me speak to the child at once,” the 
Countess said. ‘You are raising up a moun- 
tain out of a very small molehill, my darling. 
Ione is only a child. Folly is not crime, I 
will be as gentle with her as possible.” 

Bat though she spoke so confidently, there 
were tears in Lady Barrackbourne’s eyes as 
she lay back on her cushions alone, and the 
shadow in her heart had grown deeper and 
deeper. 

Little Otho was playing on the hearth, and 
as he saw the tears he ran to his grannie and 
kissed them away. He was lying in her loving 
arms as Ione came in, vexed, restless, full of 
angry thought about Paul and Mary. 

It was the dressing hour, and she wanted to 
be in-her room; Lady Barrackbourne always 
bored her. 

The Countess received her gently, and began 
to speak of some other matter first, then 
gradually led the conversation round to the 
subject that was on her heart. 

Otho sat before the fire, building a castle 
of bricks, and Ione stood on the hearth listen- 
ing in sullen silence, twisting her rings round 
and round on her fingers. 

Lady Barrackbourne said all she felt she 
might say in the most fender, delicate way. 
The girl’s silence pained her. She did not 
understand it, It increased the difficulties of 
her task. 

Bat suddenly, when she ceased speaking, 
Ione turned on her. Her pent-ap anger broke 
forth; she was quivering with rage, her voice 
was almost inarticulate, she stanned the 
delicate woman with her words. Lady Bar- 
rackbourne had never been spoken to harshly 
before in her life, and Ione was a new and 
terrible experience to her. 

“You think I care what you or anybody 
like you may say about me!’’ the young 
woman cried. ‘What is conventionality to 
me? You have been buried here for centuries, 
and are full of silly, old-fashioned ideas. I 
care as much for your ideas as I do for these 
\bricks!"’ and, with a swift jerk of her foot, 
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she threw Otho's castle to the ground in a 


heap. ~ 

The child sprang to his feet, and looked at 
bis grannies.“ She lay with her hands over her 
face, and tears were trickling through the 
fingers. White asa sheet, Otho stopped and 
picked up a brick. 

** You may knock down my castle as often 
as you like, you horrid thing!” he said, in 
shrill, excited tones, *‘but you shan’t make 
my grannie cry !—you shan't! you shan’t!” 
and with each little defiance struck at 
Tone’s hand with his sharp-edged brick. 

‘Ione uttered an exclamation of pain. She 
tarned on the child, caught him by the 
slioulders, and flang him from her. 

Oiho reeled, tried to save himself, and then 
fell heavily, striking his head against the 
miarble of the fireplace as he fell, and as the 
door opened, and Lord Dunstan, escorting 
Mary for her usual chat with the Countess, 
eatered the room. 

Lord Danstan rushed over to the fireplace. 

‘‘How dare you! How could you!” he 
exclaimed, excitedly. ‘Ione, you are a brute ! 
A poor little chap like him !” 

Lady Barrackbourne was pushing herself 
up on her-cushions. ‘ 

‘Give him to me, my baby, my little one!” 
she said, in a voice choked with emotion, 

Mary moved a step nearer, then stopped; 
and then, witha panting heart and beating 
brain, she turned back swiftly and left the 
room. 

The violence of Ione’s rage was horrible to 
remember, and the aight of that poor, little, 
hnddled-up figure lying senseless by the fire 
made her heart contract. She longed to go 
and minister to him, but she felt she had done 
wise to come away. It was not a moment for 
strangers to be present. Her thought was for 
Lady Barrackbourne and her proud spirit. 

She groped her way along the dark passage. 
She would go back to the ball-room, Greville 
was there; she would detain him, if possible. 
She knew, with her illimitable sympathy, that 
however grieved or horrified, however justly 
angry Lady Barrackbourne was at this 
moment, she would never let Grevilie know 
the full horror of the moment; and if he did 
not go there at once it might be kept from 
him a little while. 

As she reached the hall her heart almust 
stopped, for she came face to face with 
Greville and Dick Fraser, who had that 
instant arrived. 

“‘We are off to my mother’s room, Mrs, 
Arbuthnot! Dick is going to pay hia respects. 
Will you come?’ Greville broke off quickly. 
The light fell on Mary’s face. She was deathly 
white, and was swaying to and fro uncertainly 
on her feet. 

“Let Mr. Fraser go. I—I want you, Lord 
Greville. I——” 

Dick had put out his hand to greet her, 
and her little cold one lay in it now. 

‘Great Heaven, Grev!” he exclaimed. 
‘She is ill! She is dying!" 

Greville pushed him slightly on one side. 
Maat lay in his arms senseless, silent as 
death. 

Her lovely face was pressed down on his 
heart. Greville felt a strange thrill mingle 
with his pity and concern. 

‘She has fainted!” he said, tersely. 
‘Standing too long at rehearsal, I expect. I 
ehali carry her in here.’ He nodded his head 
towards a small library. “I am sure she 
would hate a fuss. Just go and hunt up one 
of the maids, or, better still, Miss Gall. Don’t 
go near my mother. You look like a ghost your- 
seit, Dick ; you might frighten her!” 

Greville carried his slender burden easily 
from the hall into the room. He laid her on 
one of the couches, and then moistened her 
brow and lips with water. 

Ste looked to him like a snowflake lying 
back on the dark cushiong. 

A. sudden longing came over him to comfort 
a> protect this delicate, beautifal woman, 
who bore the imprint of sorrow on her sweet 


aie 





He was gently chafing one of her hands as 
Dick came in with Esther, in great, though 
quiet anxiety. 

In a few moments the faint passed away, 
and Mary opened her eyes upon the three 
faces that were watching her so eagerly. They 
would not let her speak nor move, though she 
a that she was quite strong—quite 
well, 

Greville took her in hand altogether. 

“Tam going to bea tyrant, Mrs. Arbathnot! 
You are to lie still for half-an hour, for I 
don’t suppose you will sleep; but you are to 
try, nevertheless. Dick, go see my 
mother. Miss Gall, I believe you are in great 
request on the stage. Please let me have my 
own way. Iam going to write some letters, 
and I shall keep guard over Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
Let her attempt to move at her peril!” 

Eather stood irresolute, but at last gave 
way. She went out of the room with Dick. 

*' Bhe ia not ill?" he asked, with a tremor 
in his voice. ‘You do not think she is ill? 
Grev. says the theatricals have tried her— 
that is all!” 

‘* Yes,” Esther said, after a little pause. 
“ The theatricals have tried her, that is all! ”’ 

And to herself the staunch, loving friend 
was tortured to know what had happened. 

Had Angelotti dared to threaten? 

Esther clenched her hand. She would be 
patient a little while, but not for long. 

Whatever came, she would protect Mary 
from the attacks of that man. 

Dick went on his way to his aunt's boudoir, 
and Esther tarned to seek the ball-room and 
the stage. 

“TI wish,” she said to herself regretfally, 
with a glance after Dick and a nwe sigh, 
* how I wish I could tell him all! buat I have 


not the heart to do it—it would give him such | 


pain! and Heaven knows I would never hurt 
you, Dick, for a moment, even to spare Mary 

in! The hurt will come en omnis ae 

ear, for you will speak to her one day, 

then——” Esther prushed her hand over her 
eyes, Tears would comesometimes. Strong, 
reliant as she was, Esther was only a very 
human woman. 

Greville sat down to the table as the other 
two left, and he turned up the lamp. 

lay as he had commanded her, with 
closed eyes, and Greville sat and looked at her 
face, There was such an inflaence of peace 
and rest about her, he could have gazed at her 
for hours. 

He pondered about her and her sorrowfal 
young face. It gave him a pang to remember 
her loneliness and her fragileness. 

‘She lay in my arma like a feather!" he 
thonght to himself. ‘' It seems cruel that one 
BO zomne, oe sweet, so beautifal, should have 
nothing but sorrow! Is her life ended, is her 
story written? Is her heart seared already ? 
Poor child! she needs protection and comfort! 
Pray Heaven she always have it from 
us!” 

He tried to write his letters, but the task 
was difficult. He could donothing but sit and 
look at her as she lay just beyond the 4 ot 

fal form, an exquisite white face, a - 
pictare of womanly loveliness! 

She opened her eyes at last with a smile, 
and then got up slowly, somewhat weakly. 

‘*Am I free?" she asked, in her sweet 
voice. “I fesl so much better now; and I 
shall be late for dinner!" 

“ You are a trne woman!” Greville said, 
with a smile, “ when it is a question of dress, 
You—are you quite sure you can go upstairs 
alone, Mes. Arbuthnot?” 

He came to the door with her. They stood 
for one moment in the entrance. 

A man was lying back in a low chair at the 
end cf the hall smoking. He put down his 
paper as he heard their voices, and watched 
them intently. 

He saw Greville hold Mary's band in his, 
Then, as she turned away, he saw Greville 
stoop to kiss that hand. * 

There was nothing in the sction—a simple, 
gracefal courtesy. It was not that that 


— 
riveted Paul Angelotti's attention; it was th 
sight of —_ walking slowly down the hall to 
the fire, seeing, hearing nothing, as it were ; 
bat, thinking she was utterly alone, she raised 
the hand Greville had kissed to her lips, and 
let them rest there with an expression on her 
face that could not be misunderstood. 

She stood so for a few minutes, and then 
slowly, gracefully, went back, and vanished up 
the stairs. 

Paul Angelotti lit another cigarette. 

** Bo," he said to himself, his blood coursing 
violently in his veins, ‘‘ the marble can breathe 
and move for another. Why not forme? My 
wife, you must be taught your duty, that is 
very plain!" 

(To be continued.) 
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HIS ICE QUEEN. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


A HIODEN SECRET. 


Frank Stantey stayed on at Mr. Bramley's 
so as to be near Geraldine until her mother 
was able to come downstairs again, when he 
intended to 5 to her openly, and tell her 
of his great love for her daughter; and the 
girl, anxious to pave the way, for his kindly 
reception, determined to have a talk to her 
mother before he came, 

Mrs. FitzHerbert was seated in an ensy- 
chair beside the fire, with a languid air and 
look of trouble upon her still beautifal face, 
when her daughter stood beside her and laid 
her hand tenderly upon her shoulder. 

‘* How are you 





mother mine?” she 


‘* Better in health, darling, but fretted and 
bothered. I scarce know why. If I were 
superstitious I should say it is the fore- 
shadowing of coming evil; but we can hardly 
be so mercurial as that, and I must not give 
way to morbid fancies.” 

**No, don’t, dear! Sanshine is coming, and 
not shadows now. I feel very, very happy, 
mother. So let me cheer and comfort ba nal 
and Geraldine knelt at her mother’s feet, and 
placed her arms lovingly about her neck. 

Mrs, FitzHerbert moved uneasily. It was 
evident that she had something upon her 
mind which she wanted to say to her daughter, 
and knew not how. 

‘* Mother,” continued Geraldine, softly, ‘‘do 
you not want to know what has made me 
ha ” 

e T thonght, I hoped, it was my recovery, 
darling! We have been so much, so very 
much to each other all our lives,” and there 
was @ tremor in the woman’s voice as she 


spoke. 
waa course we have, mother, and ever must 


Mrs. FitzHerbert gave a sigh of relief. 
owing afraid for you--afreld that grativade 
win ‘or you. rai gra le 
ooighs ae * you to be foolish.” 

«What do you call foolish, dear?" 

“To place trust or confidence in any man,” 
answered Mrs. FitzHerbert, bitterly. ‘No, 
Geraldine, you have me and I have you. Let 
us be content as we are.” 

The girl's face flashed fitfally. 

“‘ Mother, are not you gratefal to Mr. Stan- 
ley for all he has done for us? You would 
not have had me, and I should not have had 
you but—bat for him!” 

“My child, some obligations oan in no 
wise be returned. This is a cave in point— 
reciprocation would be inadequate and im- 
possible. We must content ourselves with 
being passively grateful. Mr, Stanley's road 
and ours in life will lie very far apart. He 
is only a visitor in the neighbourhood, and 
will shortly be leaving it.” 

“I am not so sure of that!’’ answered 
Geraldine, with a sunshine glance. “ Mother, 





| £ do not think he is at all anxious to go away. 
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1 have seen a good deal of him lately. He 
has told me many things, but not that!” 

Mrs. FitzHerbert's hands trembled. She 
tapped the ground impatiently with her re- 
markably pretty foot. 

“* My dear, he must go! You do not under- 
etand the case at all.” 

“No, I do not understand. I am content 
to be happy and ignorant,” and Geraldine’s 
sweet face was turned fall upon her mother’s. 

‘“‘T knew the shadows were coming,” said 
the elder woman, impatiently. ‘I hoped, 
darling, that like myself, you had had enough 
of men and their heartless cruelty !” 

“Frank Stanley is not cruel. He is as 
gentle and kind as a girl!” 

‘‘ You ought not to have received him here, 
child. I heard to-day that he has been here 
constantly of late.’’ 

‘And now, darling, you hear it from me! 
Mother, Frank has become very dear to me. 
Ilove him. There! the truth is out now, and 
I want you to ba very kind to him. First for 
my sake, we will say, but it will very soon be 
for his own." 

Mrs. FitzHerbert sat and stared at her like 
@ Woman transfixed. 

For a time she seemed unable to speak and 
frame her words; when they came they 
rushed out as water bursts forth in a hurried 
oommotion. 

** Child, child, is must not be—it cannot, 
shall not be. He, Frank Stanley, is the last 
man in the world to whom I would give you, 
the very last. Surely you must have seen my 
desire to avoid him. That you should trust 
any one again, Geraldine, simply astonishes 
me, after the way you have once been treated; 
bat to think even of trusting him, a nephew 
of Sir Godfrey Hamilton! No, no, it is worse 
than impossible. Give it up child, give it up! 
Never let me hear his name again,” and her 
voice rose to an hysterical cry. 

Geraldine sat looking at her mother in 
pie pore This et outburst of 
feeling, of apparent anger animosity, was 
so unlike anything she had ever seen or heard 
from ber before. _ 

She felt positive impatience with her. 

‘*Mamma,” she said almost coldly, ‘ you 
cannot be well to speak like that. Is this your 
gratitude to the man who has saved your 
life?” 

“I wish he had not, then, if this is the 
reward he wants. I told you we could make 
him no return.” 

** Bat, mother, why should I treat him ‘with 
rudeness and discourtesy ?” 

** Have you forgotten your experience with 
Captain De Lacy ?” 

“No, I remember it well; but it pains me 
no more, I can even say now I thank him for 
deciding as he did. I have this time chosen a 
man who is worthy.” 

Mrs. FitzHerbert arose suddenly, and lefé 
her daughter upon her knees. 

Geraldine got up slowly, regarding her mother 
with wondering eyes, for she was fiercely 
pacing the room ; her face was cloudy, flushed 
and excited, and she seemed to have really 
forgotten her daughter's presence, for she 
muttered, as she went, words not meant to 
reach her ears. 

‘* After all these years of sorrow and sacri- 
fice, to have if all opened afresh, it would be 
more than I could bear. I havesuffered enough. 
Ioan go through no more. As if he would 
consent—his nephew, his heir! No, I will 
never ask him, never. I have accepted nothing 
at his hands; and I will accept nothing. 
If he can be cruel, so can I. If he can be 
proud, so can I. If he can deal out scorn, so 
canI. If he can hate, so can I. I have 
nothing to thank him for, nothing whatever. 
i would die sooner than ask him a favour, and 
that my own child should wish it.” 

She sunk feebly into the nearest chair, and 
looked about to faint. 

Geraldine went upstairs and brought her 
some sal-volatile and water, and asked her to 
drink it, which she did eagerly, after which | 








she seemed calmer. Then Geraldine epoke 
again. 

ee Is it very unnatural that I should desire 4 
happy life like other girls, mamma?” she 
inquired. ‘ Have patience with me, and you 
will see that I am not this time trusting 
blindly. Frank Stanley is a man in a thou- 
sand. He loves me, and is ready not only to 
stand by me, but by you too. He will trust 
you asI have ever done; nay, he does trust 
you. He has already told me so. I do 
not know what your sorrow is, but if you 
cared to tell me, I should, perhaps, under- 
stand better. If I could help you, indeed I 
would,” 

“You can help me. Give up the idea of 
marrying this man. Questions must be 
atked which I cannot, will not, reply to. 
The annoyance will be ten times worse than 
it was in India, Heaven only knows where it 
will end if you set the ball of inquiry rolling. 
It is better for me, ay, and better for you too, 
to crush this affair at once and for ever. 
Had it been any other man, something might 
have been done. But put it out of your mind 
that you can be anything to Mr. Stanley.’’ 

Pale, indeed, grew the girl. All the lily 
returned—the sparkling frost covered it once 
more. 

Never had a greater depth of misery lurked 
ir the beautiful eyes, for never before had she 
doubted her mother. 

The white face turned to her full of agony. 

‘* Mother, are you ashamed of your child? 
Have I, indeed, no name by whieh you can own 
me? And if so, is the sin mine ? Heaven knows 
the suffering has been. Why am I not to love 
and wed like other girls? Why should Sir 
Godfrey Hamilton shun me, and refase to let 
his nephew marry me? What have I done? 
Am I, indeed, nameless, and one to be 
scorned ? ” 

The agony of the girl's mind wrung these 
passionate sentences from her lips. 

She had suffered far more than Mrs. Fiiz- 
Herbert dreamed of, for she had suffered in 
silence, 

Had she reflected, nothing would have 
indaced her to speak such words. As it was, 
she was aroused beyond her own self-control, 

Mrs. FitzHerbert rose slowly and proudly. 
She looked jast as she had done when face to 
face with General de Lacy. 

She was once more the cold, stainless 
woman of marble. Her whiteness almost daz- 
ziled her daughter's eyes, as when the bright 
sun shines fall upon the new-fallen snow, and 
well-nigh blinds you by its purity and spotless 
brilliance. 

Geraldine felt at a strange and unaccount- 
able disadvantage. Her belief in her mother 
returned in fall force. 

Light, the light of goodness, Shone from 
the mother's eyes straight into her own, but 
it was mingled with just anger. 

“Geraldine,” she said, coldly, ‘how dare 
you jadge me? How dare you diebelieve in me, 
and insult me? I would never hava, believed 
it of you.” 

Hot tears of®shame welled to the girl's 
ey 68. 

wT would never have believed it of myself, 
mother,” she murmured, and went humbly 
down upon her knees before her. ‘' Forgive 
me, dear; Iam penitent. Mother, I am sorry, 
very sorry. Ié was the first time I have ever 
doubied you, and it shall be the last—the 
very last. Bat, dear, if you could confide in 
me, would it noi be better? You ask me to 
sacrifice all my fature happiness, and yet will 
give me no sodfficient reason. Sarely I am 
now old enough to understand any trouble 
which has befallén you. Will you not trust me 
with your confidence, dear? ’’ 

* Geraldine, I have a seoret, but I cannot tell 
it to you. It concerns another besides myself, 
and to that other I swore in-the past of long 
ago never to reveal it in life or death, and I 
never will! 

She was white as death—white to the very 
lipe. 





‘Do you see now why you and Mr, Stanley 
must be strangers to one another?” 

‘No, mother! My heart aches for your 
sorrow, whatever it may be, but I cannot see 
how it in any way bears upon Frank, who i3 
almost a stranger to you!” . 

** Will he not want our family history ere 
he liaks his fate with yours? Child, have you 
no sense? ” 

“ Yes, mother, I had the sense to trust hin. 
He will ask no questions whatever concerning 
youor me. I told him all I know about my- 
self, and why Cyril de Lacy broke with me; 
and, mother, is he not noble? He loved me all 
the more for my trouble. Could I help loving 
him after that? Frank is worthy, mother— 
worthy of your affection and mine. Only let 
him, and he will be the staff and comfort of 
ourlives. He isso good, mother, so good and 
kind, so very unlike other men as you and I 
have pictured them. See Frank, darling! 
Let him plead for himself. You will soon, 
very soon, find ont what he is, and he will 
love us both with all his heart!” 

The girl pleaded pathetically, and her words 
touched Mrs. FitzHerbert’s heart. 

She averted her face. Her lashes were wet 
with unshed tears, and she was silent, 

When she looked at Geraldine again the 
marble woman was gone, 

“My darling, how I wish I could help you 
to be happy!” she said; “but I cannot. If 
Mr. Stanley is kind his uncle is hard, cruel, 
and upjast! If Mr. Stanley was content to 
ask no questions, Sir Godfrey Hamilton would 
not spare us! No, Geraldine, you must be 
brave! You must not think of marrying the 
nephew of such a man!” 

‘You know him?" faltered the girl. 

‘I knew him once,” she answered, coldly ; 
“and that was enough for me! ” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


**] DO NOT SAY BE TRUE, FORI FEEL YOU COULD 
NOT BE FALSE!”’ 


Wuen Frank Stanley arrived at the Priory, 
Geraldine received him, and he was startled 
at the change in her. 

She did her best to hide her agony under 
pa of coldness, but Frank would none 
of it. 

He had learnt to understand her, and knew 
that something troubled her. 

‘ My Ice Queen! ’’ he said, lovingly, ‘‘ what 
has brought back the frost? I like to see my 
darling bright and happy best—much best! 
Sweetheart, have you any sorrow? If so, 
dear, share it with your poor old Frank! 
What is hard for one to bear falls lightly upon 
two! Try, mignonne, and you will see that I 
am right,” and he held out his arms to her. 

The ice melted, and Geraldine was clinging 
to him, lovingly pouring out the story of her 
bitter sorrow. 

“Frank! Frank! what am I to do?” she 
asked. ‘I love you now, and how can I give 
you up?” 

‘* Give me up, darling! It is not to be thought 
of for a moment! Even a mother’s commands 
cannot count in a case like this! It was 
ordained in Heaven that we are to be one! 
No one oan change that, dear Geraldine! My 
heart and soul claim you! We will not anger 
your mother by antagonism, darling! We 
will, on the contrary, try ard gain her love 
and confidence. Persuade her not to forbid 
me the house, that is all. I must see you, 
darling! and I would rather that it was under 
your mother’s roof! When she comes to know 
me, perhaps she will trust me as you soon 
learnt todo! I will be patient with her for 
your sake! Do not make her any rash pro- 
mises, dearest! Keep quiet with her, and 
trust to time—it is a great healer, and the 
most strong prejadices wear off by degrees. 
Mo she should dislike me I cannot 

“Bhe gays that she used to know your 
uncle,’ 
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“Doea she? Ab! I see light. Then itis 
for bis sake I am disliked and refused ?”” 

“I think go. She said he would object to 
your marrying.me.”’ 

“ What if he did?" 

“You are his nephew, and people say his 
heir.”’ 

*“Geraldine, you do not think that would 
weigh with me, do you?” and he looked deep 
dowa into the wonderfal eyes which were 
raised to his. 

They smiled at him, but-she did not speak. 

“IT see, I am to tell you first, my pure 
white lily, and go I will, My darling, my 
uncle's wealth would only be of value to me 
that it might bring you comfort. For myself 
it wonld be the pleasure and pride of my life 
to work for you. Every labour of love would 
be sweet to me, Ihave a good education to 
thenk Sir Godfrey for; that is a gift which he 
ean't withdraw. If he would like to leave hia 
money to.anyone else, let him. I should not 
ennct it in the soale to be weighed against you, 
my love! No, no, nothing can change me, 
Geraldine. All I ask is, be as true to me as I 
will be to you!” 

‘I will,” she replied, earnestly. “ Ocr 
position will be difficult—nay, we may even not 
see one another ; bat remember, Frank, what- 
ever you hear, whatever you see, whatever 
heppens, I love you, and I will be trae, It 
will be better for you to return to The Towers 
for a little time. Mamma will not see you 
now. She positively declines to do so, and it 
is ucéless to press her while her opposition is 
60 active. Perhaps Mr. Bramley will he!p us 
with her. I feel sure he will if he can.” 

“ What can my Uncle Godfrey have done 
to offend Mrs. FitzHerbert?” said Frank, 
wonderingly. “‘ And, what is more, the affront 
mast be of a long standing, for he has lived 
the life of an anchorite ever since his return 
to England!” 

“ T cannot tell, and I suppose we shall never 
know." 

‘'I think we shall, Geraldine. Take my 
word for it, your mother's secret has some- 
thing io do with her dislike tomy uncle!" 

‘‘ My mother’s secret we shall never know. 
Bhe has sworn to keep it in life and in death. 
She told me so to-day.” 

* Never mind it then! Keep up your 
heart. darling! If we wait the clouds will roll 
by. Now that I have your love, darling, I can 
afford to wait. Only let me see you often, 
dear girl. I cannot do without sunshine while 
I wait!” 

“T will do.my best. Yes, you must come. 
Mother cannot forbid my being friends with 
you |” 

* And whata sweet thing it is to be friends, 
darling, with the bright background of love 
to give is warmth and colour! Iam willing 
to call it by any name till your mother comes 
round, which, mark my words, she will. I 
have.a good fairy who will work for me, and I 
have more faith in her influence than in that 
of Mr, Bramley or anyone else. I will tell 
our troubles, with your leave, to Lady Marie 
St. Clare, and Iam morally certain that she 
will find out some way of assisting us. She is 
sharp as a needle, as clever as a witch, and 
as good as an angel !”’ 

‘You are very fond of her, Frank !”’ 

“Very; but you need not be jealous, pet. 
Fond as Iam of Lady Marie I should never 
love her, I know, for I really tried. She was 
80 very—very nice!” 

*“No; I will not be jealous, Frank, Why 
should I? You knew her first, and could have 
asked her to be your wife inatead of me if you 
had desired to do so.” 

‘“Of course I could!” he laughed, “and I 
should have been refused. A fineknock-down 
to my vanity that would have been! And so 
ay think I had better go back to my kennel 

r & time ? Oaly on one condition, dear ; that 
you will write to me, and keep me posted up 
in all your news!” 

“Yes, I promise I will write—often, very 
often. But how long can you stay at The 
Towers?" 





‘** Until Christmas, hope, Iam supposed 
to return to Storm Castle to keep my unole 
company at that season unless yon want me, 
darling; in which ouse you have the fircat 
claim upon my love and time.” 

‘Six weeks!" murmured the girl, ‘I 
wonder whether things will have grown better 
or worse by then? Frank, you cannot think 
how disappointed Iam!” 

“ What, inma, dear?” 

“No, no, You haye been more than good to 
me, Frank. Iam very agreeably surprised in 
the genus man!” 

‘You nanghty darling!’ he laughed, “Iam 
not surprised, for I always felts deep down in 
my heart that women were made of more 
refined materials than men,and that some- 
where in the world one small darling was 
waiting for me to claim her for my own ; and, 
Geraldine, my spirit claimed you, , 88 soon 
as our eyes met, I knew that you were the 
one woman whose soul would respond to my 
own.’ 

“ Frank |” she said, ‘if we had met, and I 
had ape married to another, as I so nearly 
was % 

‘No, little love, fate would not have per- 
mitted such irony. See how she stepped for- 
ward, even at the eleventh hour, and stopped it! 
She knew that you were making a mistake, 
darling, and that I was patiently waiting for 
my bride. She would not have robbed me so 
cruelly, Geraldine.” 

She smiled at him. 

“Then Tam very gratefal to fate, Frank, 
And now I mustsend you away. Come over 
the Gay after to. morrow, early in the afternoon. 
I will not write before then, unless I have 
anything important to say.” 

“Tam more than sorry to leave you, little 
one; but if Iam to retarn to The Towers to- 
day I must be off, pack up, and get Bramley 
to drive me over. He is awfally interested in 
our love, dearest, and will be truly sorry to hear 
of this check. Good-bye, my sweet Geraldine. 


Remember, while Iam away, howvery precious- 


you are to me, and take care of yourself for 
my sake. For the rest, whenever you want 
me I will come; only let me know, and 
nothing shall keep me from you.” 

The girl lifted her red; ripe lips to hia trust- 
fally, and his parting kisses rained upon 
them. 

‘‘I do not say be true, love, for I feel you 
could not be false! *” he said. 

‘ No,” she answered, ‘that is right. As the 
needle needs must point to the north, so my 
heart must from now turn to you,’’ and so 
they stood, with her arms about his neck, his 
around her waist. 

‘‘ What was that?" she asked suddenly, 
turning very white. ‘‘I felé some one look at 
ua! And, oh, Frank ! I felt as if it were a hor- 
rible look. See. dear, see if anyone is outside 
the window! Open it, please,” she cried ex- 
citedly, her beantifal eyes full of terror. 

Frank Stanley was surprised ;.but he 
humoaured her, and nobody was there. She 
ang by, with that strange fear in the sweet 
ace. 

‘‘ Are you sure?” she aske® with a sigh of 
relief. 

** Perfectly certain,” he said, as he closed 
the window, and took her protectingly in his 
arms once more. 

“You are a little bit unhinged by thia 
trouble, darling!'’ hesaid soothingly. ‘‘ Bat you 
must try not to be nervous, for it does you 
bare. Tell me what you fancied you saw or 

& 

‘*T saw or felt an evil, wicked look, Frank, 
Ié was some one longing to harm you or me."’ 

“Bat who, sweetheart ?"’ 

“The face had a look of Cyril De Lacy |” 
she answered, with an expression of fear. 

‘‘T am glad of that, little woman,'’ answered 
Frank cheerfully. ‘‘ You have somewhat 
over-excited yourself lately, and it has caused 
your mental retina to reproduce a face which 
has lately been unpleasantly in your mind. 
Dismiss the subject, Geraldine, dear, and do 
now let it worry youagain. I do not like to see 
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my dear white dove.so scared, And now Linsi. t 
upon your sisting qaite atill until yor feel 
altogether the thing again. There! Keep in 
that easy chair by the fire, and don't stir tiil 
you are warm through; you are shivering with 
cold. I would stay longer, but I know Bramley 
is waiting to drive me out, and I think I must 
have taxed his patience and good-nature 
already. ‘No, you shall not come out with me. 
I will see myssif off. You will remain here to 
please me,”’ 

He leant over her, kissed her lovingly 
— brow and cheek and lips; and, before 
she coald stay him, he was gone. 

She sat looking et the closed door, her heart 
fall of love and gratitude. 

How good he had been to her! how very 
good ! and how he loved her! Whobat he would 
have borne her mother’s unkindness as he had 
done, without uttering one churlish or dis- 
a, Zeeable speech. 

Yes, her Frank was a very fine and noble 
character ; there was no question about that 
whatever |! 

How fortunate she was to have gained auch 
a heart! but how was it all toend? Would 
her mother ever give way, and consent to her 
marrying the man she loved? 

He had been hopeful ; bat, then, he had not 
seen the white despair, the cold anger of her 
mother's face. He bad not heard her decided 
refusal to receive or accept him. 

Geraldine’s heart grew very sad as she 
thought of it. 

Now that Frank bad gone, ali hope slowly 
faded out of her heart. She sat gazing at the 
great cavernous fire—as maidens in love are 
apt to do—with wide open eyes, and in it she 
saw naught but one red glow, and nota single 
picture ! 

She staried trembling to her feet. 

‘* 16 looks like blood!” she muttered, with a 
shiver. ‘‘ What—what has come to me? I 
never felt like this betore! I declare I am 
afraid'to be atone! Oh! if Frank were only 
here! If'I could get'him back! Bat, no; he 
would gently chide :me-for such folly | Twenty 
minutes already eince he went away, and I 
have been dreaming ever since! I must not 
be 60 silly. I will go into the boudoir to 
mamma ; may want something. I am 
glad she did notforbid me to.ask Frank to the 
house. Perhaps, if lam quiet and gentle with 
her, she will not do that. I must do my best. 
Why does notlove ron smoothly ?”’ 

She slowly crossed the room as she talked 
softly to herself, went out of the door and 
through the hall, 

Was she wrong, or was there really the 
murmur of voices within the boudoir? 

She felt quite curious upon the subject. She 
had no idea her mother would receive visitors 
till she was better. 

She opened the door, and stood transfixed to 
the spot, for she was face to face with Captain 
Oyril-de Lacey ! 


ne 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LADY MARIE'S ADVICE. 


Ir wasa damper to Frank Stanley that 
Mrs. FitzHerbert sheuld not wish him for a 
son-in-law; but he was of a sanguine, happy, 
hopefal di ition, and Geraldine’s love made 
such sunshine in his heart that he would not 
allow himself.tc be cast down. 

He found Mr. Bramley waiting for hlm as 
he had expected. 

The horse was standiog harnessed in the 
stable, the dog-cari in the yard—both ready 
for a start when required. 

Frank announced at once that he wished to 
return to the Towers that afternoon, and the 
Reotor agreed. ’ 

There was a look of gravity on his kind 
visit rte By: yd ee eis 
visitor qui the small portmanteau 
fall Of clotines which Lord Oarstairs had 
thoughtfolly sent over, and they were upon 
their way in a quarter of an hour. 





As.soon as they had fairly started, Frank 
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told Mr. Bramley as much of Geraldine's | where he had been to meet a ‘Captain De 


story as he felé justified in doing, repressing, 
of course, the account cf ber engagement and 
disappointment in India, for he felt every con- 
fidence in Mr. Bramley, and was not wrong in 
his estimate of him. 

He-was exceedingly sorry to hear the turn 
things had taken, and promised to use what 
inflaence he might possess with Mrs. Fitz- 
Herbert in their favour. 

Lady Marie was downstairs for the first 
time, and looked really pleased to see them 
both when they entered the beautifal drawing- 
room at the Towers, where she and her 
mother were doing a little needlework in the 
waning light. 

“What, you, Frank!" she exclaimed, ‘and 
Mr. Bramley toc! Now, this is an unexpected 
pleasure! Iam glad toes you!” 

‘And so am 1!” said the Countess, gra- 


_cious!y. I hope, Rector, you will stay to 
dinner ?”’ 


‘*Ask me another day,” he laughed. ‘I 
have promised to go to the Priory this even- 


“Ah!” replied Lady Marie, wickedly, 
“then we-will say no more. I know we 
cannot offer the same attractions! Frank,” 
and she turned to him, “ have you engaged 
yourself too?” 

He let his eyes meet hers, and smiled. 

‘** Not in the sense you mean, Lady Marie!” 
he answered low; but the Counters’s sharp 
ears heard the remark, and she thought she 
understood both. ‘I have come to stay, 
Marie, if you can put me up again?" he con- 
tinued. 

‘*Of course we can! Don’t you think this 
large house boasts of one spare bed-room?”’ 
asked Lady Marie. 

‘*Ah! bat my cousin is in possession of 
the one!” Janghed Frank. 

The girl's face changed. A decided sadness 
crept over it. 

‘** Not 20; Captain Hamilton has left us!” 

“I didn’t expect that. I thought he was 
here on a long visit, and that you were going 
to patch up a real friendship between us, 
Marie?" 

“ T’homme propose, et Diew dispose!” she 
returned, with a slight shrug of the pretty 
shoulders; “but I couldn't, you see, as he 
decided to go away. Still you and he may 
meet even now. He has only gone back to 
Sir Jasper Ferndale’s !” 

Lady Marie epoke in atone of decided in- 
difference; but Frank was not deceived. He 
saw that something had upset his little friend 
sinee they had last met, and that she was 
even now smarting under her trouble; but he 
said no more then, knowing’well it would be 
the least wise thing he coulf do to put her 
opon her guard. Already he began to connect 
the disappearance of the Captain with her 
sadness. 

Mr. Bramley wanted to be off, but Lady 
Marie would not hear of that, and herself 
got up to ring the bell for afternoon tea, and 
presided at the fairy-like table, which was 
covered with a lovely cloth of her own em- 
broidery, the most delicate of valuable china, 
and light and dainty fare. 

A veritable rosebud looked the girl, busy 
over ber kindly, womanly occupation of look- 
ing after the wants of others. 

‘* This is Indian Hill tea!’ she chirped, as 
she poured out the gofden:hned fluid. “Two 
minutes’ tea! ‘We never stand it longer, for 
we like the flavour, and not the tannin. We 
are epionures, you see, and don't admire the 
ror mixture which some people call 

ea ” 

‘Whatever it is, it is very refreshing!” 
replied the Rector, sipping it oritically. 
“Where is the Earl? I should like to have 
ehaken hands with him.” 

He has gone over to see how Osptain 
Hamilton is! He looked but poorly when he 
left here, and we ‘have heard nothing of him 
since, save a letter of thanks written the 
same evening very hurriedly to save the post, 


acy.” “as 
Frank almost started from hia chair. 
‘*Who?” he gasped. ‘Did you say De 
Lacy ?” 

“ Yes, I thick tbat was the name!” an- 
swered the Countess, in surprise. 

“ Did-he mention{bis{Christian name?” he 
asked, anxiously. rns Be keee 

“No, I am sure be did not. Why, what 
is the matter, Frank? Is he a friend of 
yours?” 

“A friend of mine?” echoed be; “not 
exactly !'’ 

“An enemy then?” laughed the Countess, 
‘His name seems to have stirred you up to 
an unusual pitch of excitement !"” 

‘I do not know the fellow!” remarked 
Frank, coldly, “but J have heard of him, and 
that ie enongh for me! I hope he is not a 
friend of Hamilton's?” and he turned in- 
quiringly towards Lady Marie. 

** Thope not also, if there is any thing againat 
him,’ she answered, gravely. “ Not that 
Godfrey Hamilton is a man likely to be led 
away by anyone. He is like a rock!” 

All the better for him,” struck in Mr. 
Bramley. “ And if I don't show a little firm- 
ness myself my horse-will catch cold; he has 
been standing half-an-hour, poor beggar! I 
would not have him taken out, but just threw 
my rug over him. I did not mean to be a 
minute, and now, good-bye! Stanley, your 
room is ready for you at the Rectory ; take 
possession of it whenever it suits you, without 
farther invitation. I will give my servants 
instructions to take care of you whenever you 
may come over. I shall miss you, old man! 
It has been pleasant to see your bright face on 
the other side of the fire, when I haveto much 
of my own company,” and, with the usual 
farewell, the Rector of Harlington started. 

Frank went to his room and settled in his 
traps, returned to the drawing-room, where, 
much to bis delight, he found Lady Marie 
alone, the Countess having gone to dress for 
dinner. . 

‘And don't you require any dinner?” 
laughed Frank. 

“ Yee ; but Iam indulged. I have a medical 
certificate that I am to do just as I like for 
the present ; so I don’t dress, and I have my 
dinner sent in here.” 

“That means that you are still feeling very 
poorly, little woman. I know your tricks; 
you never admit that you are ill.” 

There was a faint quiver of the lips, bus 
she answered, bravely,— 

“There is nothing the matter with me at 
all, Frank! Why do you try to put such ideas 
into my head?” 

‘‘ Well then, there is something the matter 
with me, dear; and I want so much to talk to 
you,” saying which he drew a chair beside 
her, and took her hand in a friendly fashion, 

She turned to‘him with a fook of inttrest. 

“I am sorry if anything has gone wrong, 
Frank. Gan IT help-youinany way?" - 

‘I hope so. Marie, I believe in you, and 
in your powers of assistance. I don't forget 
how you stood in the gap with my Uncle Gad. 

frey, and now I fancy I have got into a worse 
scrape with him than ever. Not that I espe- 
cially mind that. 
almost indifference to me. I won't say quite, 
for no one ia altogether callous to what it will 
buy. Marie, do you remember saying you 
were sure that Sir Godfrey and Mrs. Fitz- 
Herbert had known one another before?” 

“Perfectly!” she answered, gently with- 
drawing her band from his keeping. 

** Well, you were right, little one.” 

Her blue eyes lighted up with interest. 

‘* How did you find it out, Frank? Do tell 
me; I want so very much to know.’ I felt 
drawn to that woman on the night of our ball, 
she seemed so terribly upset about something, 
and I believe it was at Sir Godfrey's illness,” 

“She hoped he would die, I suppose, and 
was knocked over because he recovered.” 





ashe had only jast returned from the station, 





His money is a matter of | 
| to work in the dark. 
i go to him, and have it out. 


‘‘ Frank, I never believed you could be horrid 
before! You men are all alike!" 

'‘ That is very much what Mrs. Fitz Herbert 
says ; but really, dear, withous any desire to be 
horrid, the lady's conduct induces me to think 
Tt seems she absolutely hates Sir God- 

rey.” 

There was a pause, then the fair head was 
shaken, and the bright eyes looked full at 
Frank Stanley. 


‘*No, Frank, shedoes not. It is more likely 





by far that she loves him.” 

“Then ehe takes a mighty strange way of 
showing it.” 

‘IT daresay ; it is a way women have.” 

He refiscted for the moment, then broke out 
again, . 

“Pshaw! Excuse me, Lady Marie. That 
old fossil! The thing is absurd!” 

“He was not always an old fossil, you know. 
I think I may assert that he was born young ; 
and, you see, he has evidently aged from cir- 
cumstances rather than from years.”’ 

‘‘ At any rate,” replied Frank, hoily, ‘ Mrs. 
FitzHerbert dislikes him enough to care 
nothing for Geraldine’s happiness because of 
him. She refuses to allow her to marry & 
nephew of Sir Godfrey Hamilton,” 

. * And what are you and Geraldine going to 
ee” : 

‘‘ Wait, and be faithful. There is nothing 
else left to us!” 

‘You will not marry without her consent, 
then?” 

‘* 14 may come to that ; but Geraldine loves 
her mother blindly and devotedly.” 

‘T like her all the better for that.” 

“So do I. I love to see her staunch and 
true in all relations of life, and I shall only 
try that as a last resource. Mario, I know 
that whatever I say to you is cacred, that you 
would not betray our confidencs, so Geraldine 
permits me to tell you all, nay—she wishes it.” 

‘*T certainly will keep your secrets, Frank.” 

‘‘ Yes, I know that,” he answered, warmly, 
and placed before her every detail of the story 
as he had heard it from Geraldixe. 

Lady Marie never interrupted him, but sat 
not only listening, but reading his expressive 
face from the beginning of the story to the end. 
When he had finished he looked at her. 

‘t Well, little woman,” he said, ‘‘ what do 
you make of it?” 

«J most think it all well ont before [hazard 
an opinion,” she replied, thoughtfully. ‘I 
am very sorry for you, Frank, very. Bat you 
are beloved, and oan irust Geraldine, s0 
you are not altogether to be pitied. Many are 
far worse off; bat what can the presence of 
this man de Lacy portend? No good, I fear. 
I wish we could get the poor girl over here to 
stay, so that we might look after her.” 

“That would be delightful, Marie!’’ cried 
Frank, with beaming eyes. ‘Do you think 
you can manage it? Would Mrs. FitzHerbert 
let her come?’’ A 

‘‘Tam greatly afraid not, while you are here 
Bat Frank, if I were you, I really think 
should take the bull by the horns, and go 
straight to your uncle, and ask him to inter- 
cede with Mrs. FitzHerbert. He may not be 
80 averse to do it as she ia, and you may find 








“She didn’t!” oried the girl, indignantly. 


out from him whaéf really is wrong between 
them. That once discovered, you may be 
able to remedy it, Botit is so very difficult 
In your place I should 
Rest assured that 
I will help youif it lies in my power; yes, 
dear Frank, with all my might, and I will 
write and ask Captain Hamilton to give an 
eye to Captain de Lacy in your absence, little 
as I wish to hold any communication with 
him." she ended proudly. ‘‘And my first 
drive shall be to see Geraldine. I will ask 
the doctor to lei me go to-morrow. It wont 
hurt me if I am wrapped up well, I am sure.” 
“You are a kind little soul, Lady Marie. I 


hope you will be able to go, and you will take 


a letter to her for me, I know, to explain my 


absence. I have made up my mind to follow 
your advice. I will telegraph in the morning 
for the carriage to meej me. Bat, Marie, I 
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Want you to tell me something. What has 
Godfrey Hamilton done to offend you?” 

She flashed to the roots of her hair. 

‘* Dismiss the idea," she said, decidedly. 
‘: Be has done nothing. Why, I have scarcely 
seen him since my illness. I do not care for 
men correspondents, that is all.” 

‘‘ And you still think him a good fellow ?” 

“ A splendid fellow!” she answered, warmly. 
“ Staunch, honest, and true. Tell his uncle 
80 with my love, and that I hope he will yet 
make & friend of him, for my sake.” 

“ I will faithfully deliver your message, dear. 
I shall in nowise grudge him a slice of his 
ancle’s property, rest assured.” 

‘‘ No, [am sure you will not. Herecomes my 
mother. Mother, Mr. Stanley is going to run 
home to see his uncle to-morrow, and hopes to 
be back in a couple of days.” 

The Countess smiled knowingly when she 
heard the news, and so did the Earl, and very 
heartily he wished him good-luck the follow- 
ing morning, as he started cheerily off for the 
station, promising a speedy return. 


(To be continued.) 








AGAINST THE WIND. 
—o— 


‘* The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring! ” 
—Bayarp TAYLOR. 


‘*Oun, dear!’’ sighed Duisy, “ how dreary it 
all looks!" 

And indeed the view seen from the window 
of the big, white farm-house was anythin 
but cheerfal. Bare, brown, treeless land a 
around ; a sullen, wintry sky overhead, and 
noé @ living creature in sight, except a distant 
speck of scarlet down on the slope—Baby 
Harry at play. 

Indoors it was pleasant enough. Daisy 
was & brisk and tidy little housekeeper. When, 
immediately after dinner, her father had 
brought round the team, and he and her 
mother had driven off to town to do their 
regular weekly shopping, she had bustled 
about at a wonderfal rate. 

She had washed the dishes and put them in 
& Shining row on the dresser ; she had polished 
the stove, and brought in water; she had 
ewept the room and straightened the cushions ; 
she had set “sponge” for the bread that was 
to be worked at night, and baked early in the 
morning; she had shaken the gay strip of 
carpet, and dusted the clock-shelf, and ranged 
the chairs by the wall with mathematical 
precision, 

Then she had washed her face and hands 
= brushed and braided her soft, brown 

Bir. 

She took off her apron of blue-checked ging- 
ham, put on one’of snowy muslin, hung a 
clean roller towel on the rack, and put a kettle 
of water on the fire. Then she had taken up 
her book, and sat down to read. 

It was a tremendously attractive book to 
the girl who had been brought up in the 
tameness and monotony of farm life; it was 
all about great, good and brave women; about 
Florence Nightingale, and Joan of Arc, and 
Grace Darling, and Ida Lewis, and heroines 
of every time and place. 

A beautiful book! Bat Daisy laid it down 
with the consciousness that she had been in- 
truding, that the company in the brilliance of 
whose deeds she had been basking was alto- 
gether too lofiy and magnanimous for her. 

So she went over to the window and leaned 
her head against the pane, and thought how 
hard it wasto bea heroine in this place where 
nothing ever happened. 

And pondering over this had caused her to 
give a long sigh, and voice her discontent over 
the dreariness of all creation. 

It wa3 no wonder her life was & wee bit 
jonely. The nearest neighbours lived a mile 
aWay. 
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Harry was too young to be company for 
her. hat did he care about her vague, de- 
lightfal dreams—about her heroines ? 

And her parents had decided she was not 
strong enough to go to school that winter. 
Indeed, were she permitted to do so the girl 
would find it a recreation—merely that. For 
she knew quite as much as her rather ineffi- 
ay young teacher could attempt to teach 


er. 

She was a slender, delicately formed girl of 
sixteen. Her hair, of a crispy silkiness, was 
parted over her forehead in old-fashioned 
style. Her eyes—large, hazel, dreamy—had a 
certain quiet, direct way of canes one. 
Her rather clumsily made gown had a frill of 
home-made crochet at the neck and wrists, 

How the windmill was creaking! And how 
the bare, snow-ball branches in the front 
yard were rattling! and what a brisk tattoo 
the skeleton sunflower by the back door was 
playing on its panels! 

Bat Baby Harry was enjoying himself. 
She could see him running up and down out- 
side, dragging his little waggon after him. 

Bhe turned away. She sat in the big 
wooden chair. She curled herself up like a 
comfort-loving kitten. And thinking, some- 
how or other, she thought the cozy kitchen 
away. 

She didn’t live ia Yorkshire, within five 
miles of the town of Whinedge. She was not 


in a frail boat, out on a stormy sea. She was a 
helmeted heroine, leading hosts to battle. She 
was—— 

What a deafening noise! Was it the clang 
of a coming army ? Wasit the beat of drums, 
the clamour and clash of swords, the tread of 
marching feet? 

No, not any of these. Only the creaking 
of the fan of the windmill, which was whirling 
at an astonishing rate. Only the noise of 
shaking window-frames, Oaly the clatter of 
milk pails piled outside the door, 

Slam! Bang! 

Daisy sprang from the chair. Erect she 
stood, dazed, bewildered, still half asleep. 
A shutter had been blown violently against 
the window. Had a storm began while she 
slept 2? She rushed to the casement, looked 
out—rather, she strove to look out. Ten feet 
beyond the pane she could see absolutely 
nothing. The whole world was white, wild, 
whirling. 

‘* A snowstorm |” gasped Daisy. 

Bat it was no ordinary snowstorm that had 
blown up. It was the most terrific storm 
that had been known for years. 

Suddenly she cried out, sach a frightened, 
quivering cry : 

‘* Harry ! Baby Harry!” 

Quick as & flash she flung a heavy old shawl 
of her mother's over her head, and unlatched 
the kitchen door. 

The farious wird tore it from her hold, and 
dashed it fiercely back against the wall. Vainly 
she strove to close it behind her. The snow 
was driving in, swirling over the floor. She 
loosened the storm-door. That, the wind 
dashed into place jast after she had made a 
frantic plunge into the storm. Oh, such a 
storm |! 

Daisy had lived on the moors since she was 
a baby, and had seen the elements in their 
many moods and caprices. Bat she had 
never seen or imagined anything like this. 

From the four quarters of the earth the 
wind seemed blowing. The snow had not the 
softness one associates with snow. It was a 
dense, enveloping, impenetrable cloud, filled 
with particles, icy, stinging, sharp as needle 

oints. 
. The cold was intense. Objects ten feet 
away were absolutely indistinguishable. Ten? 
Nay, they were mere shapes at five—at three ! 

From the rear of the house a narrow path 
ran down past the barn, past the paddock, 
towards the moor. 

In.that direction fiad Daisy. The shawl 





| was torn from her head. She held it in her 





Daisy Brown at all. She was a brave woman’ 


_grasped it. She dragged it u 





| 
fingers sa she ran. She would need it when 
she found Harry. 

Bat soon she was off the walk, and flounder- 
ing along through rifts and drifta of blinding 
snow. 

Where was the barn? She strained her 
eyes to make out the familiar structure. It 
was blotted out. All the world was blotted 
out. She could feel nothing, see nothing but 
snow—nothing ! 


Where was the paddock? She was answered 
by ranning into a . She flang out her 
hands as the shock sent her reeling. Her 


palms were cruelly lacerated by contact with 
the barbwire which formed the pasture fence. 
She knew now where she stood. 

About two. 8 to the left began the slight 
desoent at the bottom of which she had last 
seen the child she sought. 

Her shawl wound itself around her body in 
@ manner which impeded her progress as she 
stumbled on. She could feel she was going 
down the slope—feel, for sight was useless in 
such a storm. 

The dear little lad! if she could only find 
Bisa _Bhe iDbteg trighte mo perry: _, 

p= sobbing, tened; and growing 
stark an pless with cold. 

She tried to accelerate her speed—to rush 
down the incline. She tripped, fell; but 
she was up again in a second, and battling 
on. 

Down at last. Here in the hollow between 
o slopes, the wind raged less fiercely than 
above. 

‘* Harry!’ she called, 

She could hardly hear her own voice, 

* Harry |” she shrieked. 

Bat the wind swept the word from her 
lips, and its sound was soft as a sigh. 

If she could only see! She put up her 
hand and rubbed her eyes. The lashes were 
wet with freezing sleet. Her hair was one 
stiff, matted mass. Her feet ached with the 


sharp, biting cold. She tried to pray. 

‘Dear Heaven, Baby Harry! Oh, dear 
Heaven, Baby Harry!” 

That was all she uttered. 


All at once she stumbled over something— 
something scarlet in the snow. Eagerly she 


She wrapped, as beat her cold hands could, 
the shawl around it. Dead? Oh, no, no! 
She could feel the shivering pressure of the 
little limbs as she cuddled them to her. 

Oh, for strength to reach home! Or would 
they both freeze, and die down here, and be 
buried in the snow ? 

A heavy burden for her slight arms, for 
her freezing hands, the sturdy baby she 
carried; @ burden made still heavier by his 
present semi-stupor. She gripped her numb 
fiogera around him. She bent her head. 
Beaten, swayed, buffeted, she made her way 
up the slope. She reached the level. She 
could not go much farther. Her hold of the 
child was relaxing. He was slipping from 
her, or so she fancied. The bitter, bitter 
cold ! her very heart was paining with it. Her 
whole slender, unprotected y was racked 
with its agony. 

Was that the house? Directly before her 
something dark had loomed up. She tottered 
against it, A haystack. $ its base she 
sunk a e ps ae seetioes. soy ~ 
simply a physical impossibility. Tighter she 
eon a A Faery in the shawl, and held him to 
her. Then, with her back against the hay- 
stack, her head bowed forward, her face 
hidden, she crouched there in torture, which 
drifted into drowsiness—drowsiaess that was 
deadly as delicious! 

a - * * 

“ Harry!” 

That was the firsi word she said, en- 
deavoured to say, when the long, wretched 
delirium of fever was over at last. Where 
was she? Not out onthe moor! Not in that 
awfal white whirlwind! Not at the foot of 
the haystack! Surely this was her mother’s 
room! Surely she was in her mother’s bed. 
The brilliant patchwork quilt, she knew that. 
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The fire of peat on the hearth emelled fami- 
liar, And the voice was her mother’s. She 
could not dream a voice. 

“ He is well, darling, safe and well. Hush! 
you must not talk yet.” 

When she woke again the doctor was 
standing by the bed, and just behind him was 
Harry’s wee, rosy, roguish face. 

‘+ You will be better soon now," the doctor 
said, ‘‘though it is a wonder you lived. You 
were unconscious when your father found 
you on his return from town.” 

Jast then her father came in, He said 
very little, but he stroked tenderly the thin 
hand on the counterpane, 

“ And—and Harry ?” 

‘‘He was not much the worse, thanks to 
you. You had him well protected. Come 
here. Harry.” 

@ lifted the little chap on the bed. She 
smiled as she felt the clasp of the small, 


strong arms. 

“Is it—snowing—atill ?” 

The doctor laughed. 

** Dear child, it ia May,” he said. 

She looked bewildered. 

“I¢ was an awful storm,” he went on; 
‘the worst ever known in the country. The 
ey were fall of it. Many perished. 

me people were very brave and unselfish, 
and saved the lives of others. Their deeds, 
at least those that came to public knowledge, 
were praised all through the country. Yours 
was as grand as any. You are a heroine, 
Daisy.” 

He was ® young man, a good-looking man. 
** A good doctor,” averred the country people, 
among whom he had elected to practice. It 
had taken the exercise of all his skill to save 
Daisy Brown's life, and now he felt corres- 
pondingly elated. 

“Oh, no!” said Daisy, very slowly and 
seriously; ‘I thought no one could be a 
heroine in Yorkshire.” 

“Gracious1” exslaimed Dr. Earl, and he 
looked gravely at the wan sweet face on the 


iW. 

** Besides,” she went on, meeting his glance 
with that quiet, direot convincing gaze she 
had, and with jast a flicker of rose-bloom 
coming into her cheeks, ‘‘ heroines do some- 
as very wonderfal, and I—I only did my 

That was two years ago. Daisy is eighteen 
now, and taller, healthier and prettier than 
ever, She and her mother are busy sewing; 
for this year there is to bea wedding in the 
old farm-house. When it is over Daisy 
Brown will be Mrs, Dr. Earl. If they were 
fashionable people Harry would be pressed 
into service as a page. But as they are not 
anything of the sort, he will figure in the 
important ceremony merely as a boy in a 
new corduroy suit and blue silk necktie; a 
po who possesses a fond pride in his sister, 
= @ tremendous appreciation of wedding- 
cake. 








Contrary to popular belief, Franklin was 
nob the originator of the lightning rod. The 
firet lightning catcher was not invented by the 
great philosopher, but by a poor monk of 
Seuttenberg, Bohemia, who put up the first 
lightning rod on the palace of the curator of 
Preditz, Moravia, June 15,1754. The name 
of the inventive monk was Prohop Dilwisch. 
The apparatus was composed ofa pole sur- 
mounted by an iron rod, supporting twelve 
curved branches and terminating in as many 
metallic boxes filled with iron ore, and en- 
closed by a wooden box like cover, traversed 
by 27 iron-pointed rods,. the bases of which 
found a resting-place in the ore box. The 
entire system of wires was united to the 
earth by alarge chain. The enemies of Dil- 
wisch, jealous of his success, excited peasants 
of the locality against him, and, under the pre- 
text that his lightning rod was the cauce of the 
excessive dry weather, had the rod taken 
down and the inventor imprisoned. Years 
afterwards M. Melsen used the multiple- 
pointed rod as an invention of his own. 








A CRUEL SILENCE. 
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CHAPTER XY. 


Lorp Rossmocr told his wife afterwards 
that he believed the memory of that day 
would haunt him all the rest of his life, bat at 
the time he had no misgivings, no presenti- 
ment of evil. 

He believed his unhsppy sister was entirely 
under the influence of her maid, and that 
Ellen Fenn, instead of being the faithful ser- 
vant they all believed, would prove to have 
long been a very black sheep indeed. 

e anticipated a sharp struggle with Lady 
Mary before he convinced her of her favourite’s 
guilt; bat he thought she could not dispute 
the evidence of the silver dagger, and that in 
the end she would yield to his advice, and go 
home with him to the Abbey, whilet her hus- 
band got rid of Fenn, and put the household 
on & more comfortable —— 

The large door was locked, but the key was 
lying on the ground ata little distance. Lord 
Keith picked it up hastily, a strange pain at 
his heart. 

Things must surely be vefy bad if Ellen 

Fenn actually looked her mistress in her own 
apartments before she went downstairs to 
meals. 
Of cource, the key being dropped was an 
oversight. It was usually in Fenn’s pocket. 
The Earl understood how much this one little 
circumstance might have done to alienate 
Lady Mary from her family. 

The door locked and Fenn taking her own 
pleasure, Moily—ay, and her father too— 
might come time after time to try for admit- 
oe pee unknown to the poor nervous 


Lord Rossmoor let himself into the north 
wing—as it was called—and carefally looked 
the door after him, resolved that Ellen Fenn 
should not disturb his interview with Lia 
sister. 

He had never been in this portion of the 
house before, but he had gathered from 
Molly that her mother’s boudoir was the last 
room but one of the suite, and opened immedi- 
ately into her bedroom. So he walked ateadily 
on, wondering not a little how any man of Mr. 
Pennington’s common sense couid let hia wife 
shut herself up in four ‘‘ sound-proof’’ rooms 
at one end of bis house! Every blind was 
lowered, as though to shut ont the beantiful 
sunshine, and the rooms in semi. darkness. 

Lord Rossmoor did not wonder at hig 
sister's low spirits; he himself felt unusually 
depressed as he made his dreary progress. 

At last he gained the boudoir, and saw his 
sister reclining on the sofa. He only knew 
what strange fears had troubled him by the 
intense relief it gave him to see her there. 

‘‘ Mary! I have come to pay you a little 
visit 1” 

“Rossmoor!"’ she started up, with a 
brilliant colour dyeing her faded face. Then 
she grew paler than before, and &lmost 
tottered back to her sofa. 

“Come, come, Mary! There’s nothing to be 
frightened at!” said the Earl, reassuringly. 

‘* How did you get here?” she faltered. 

‘* Walked in, of course. I told Pennington 
I was coming up for a chat with you. Whata 

ood fellow he is, Mary. I declare I never 

ew how much there was in him till the last 
few weeks !”’ ' 

‘‘ Did he send you here? Oh, heavens! has 
he found it out after all these years? ” 

Lord Rossmoor was essentially practical, 
kind-hearted to the very core, but with a great 
fund of common sense. 

‘* Come, come, Mary,” he said, in a soothing 
way, aa though she had been achild.. ‘‘ What 
should Pennington send me here for? If you 
came to the Abbey do you think I shonld 
demand who had sent you? Aren’t we brother 
and sister, my dear?” 

se Bat——”" 

** You're nervous, my dear!” he said, kindly. 








*t As to finding oué anything, I suppose your 
maid has told you there was an attempted 
robbery here Jast night; and the housekeeper is 
badly hurt. Pennington came over with the 
news lest Molly should hear an exaggerated 
account. Of course we shall not let the child 
come home till things are straight again, and 
my wife said I was to bring you back wiih 
me.’ 

“T cannot go!” 

‘““Why not, my dear? Your husband wishes 
it, and so do we all.” 

“IT am not used to visiting.” 

‘You've shut yourself up here till you 
fancy you're Molly’s grandmother instead of 
her mother. Come, Mary, you must rouge 
youreelf—for your husband's sake.” 

She trembled like an aspen leaf. 

‘*I¢ is for his sake I have done it; bis and 
Molly’s! Ob, Rossmoor, if they ever find is 
out I shall kill myself!" 

“ Rubbish!" oried the Earl, heartily. 
“You're not such a coward. Now, Mary, 
perhaps you'll tell me plainly what you mean ? 
How in the world can it benefit Moily and 
her father for you to shut yourself up here? 
And what secret are you keeping ?”’ 

The poor lady wrung her hands. 

“Oh, have I betrayed it? Rossmoor, havs 
pity and don't tell Cornelias. I could never 
lock into his face again!” 

‘*You have betrayed nothing,” said her 
brother, holding her shaking hand clasped in 
both of his; ‘‘and I'll promise you not to tell 
Cornelius anything that will vex him, but in 
return you must do something for me, Just 
answer this one question. What burden is on 
your mind? ”’ 

‘**I dare not tell you !"’ 

“Then, my dear, I must speak to your 
husband, and together no doubt we shall dis. 
cover it. I conolude Fenn is in your conf- 
dence?” 

‘‘ Fenn will never betray me!” 

‘* Because you have bribed her heayily to 
keep the secret; but Mary, Ellen Fenn is in 
our power, The weapon with which poor Mrs. 
Ward was stabbed last night is the silver 
dagger our father gave you thirty years ago! 
My dear, only you or your maid could have 
possession of that. I will not think sach a 
cruel thing of my sister as to believe she 
would stab her husband’s trusted servant io 
the darkness of the night,” 

Lady Mary gave a kind of choked sob. 

‘‘T never did it, Rossmoor. I liked Mrs. 
Ward, but Fenn was angry about her coming 
because she had the housekeeping purse, and 
I could get her no more money.” 

“ Now listen, Mary. To-night Fenn will bo 
in prison, and to save herself will cortain'y 
betray your confidence! Don't you thihk is 
would be less painful for youif you told ms 
now? My dear, don’t be afraid of blame, I 
can see how much you have avffered, Al! 
through your married life you have carried 
the burden of this miserable secret. Now, 
confide in me, and I will help you.” 

‘©T dare not!” 

Lord Rossmoor felé his patience ebbing. 

* Listen, Mary. For the honour of our house 
I shall buy the secret of Fenn, who would sel! 
her soul Be gold. In a few hours at the 
furthest I shall know all. Can’t you bring 

ourself to trast me, and save me the hurgi- 

iation of bribing a dishonest maid-servant ?*' 

‘Fenn ia not dishonest! " said Lady Mary, 
sorrowfully. ‘She helped me long ago, and 
we have been bribing her brother ever since 
to keep the secret! Every penny of her 
wages, every shilling I could, spare, it has 
taken! Why, Rossmoor, I have even robbed 
my husband, and used the money given me 
for tradespeople to silence this crael man!” 

Lord Rossmoor believed Fenn and her 
brother went partners in the spoils, but if was 
not necessary to say so. Still holding her 
sister's hand he begged her to trust hic. 

“You will turn against me, Rossmoor! I 
have taken one life and blighted another! 1 
am no better than a murderesa!” 

“You are my mother's daughter, Mary 
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Only trust me, and I promise I will not 
reproach you,” 

And then at last, the poor, broken. spirited 
woman, who had lived in slavery to her own 
maid for more than twenty years, took 
courage, and sobbed ont her story. Lord 
Rossmoor listened in chless horror. It 
seemed to him he could never hold up his 
head again for very shame. 

It seemed Lady Mary had really loved 
Kenneth Chetwynd, jast as her sister-in-law 
suspected. The haughty beauty who was 
used to find all men her slaves, had believed 
she could win the only heart she craved. She 
mistook (wilfully) Kenneth’s simple courtesy 
for a far warmer feeling ; and when, at length, 
the young banker brought home his girl-bride, 
e swore a bitter oath to be reveoged on them 

th. 

Unhappily the instrament was ready to her 
hand. The maid Ellen Fenn, who was her 
confidante and adviser, had a twin brother 
employed as porter at the bank. This man, 
with wonderfal ounving, contrived that 
Kenneth Chetwynd should be called away in 
urgent haste at the moment he was locking 
up Lord Rossmoor's securities in the iron 
safe to which no one but himself had access. 
He was gone only two minutes, but he left the 
key in the safe. 

He believed the room empty during his 
brief absence, but Daniel Fenn was there, and 
had swiftly opened the safe, and taken the 
topmost parcel of papers. That very night 
it was given to his sister, who passed it on 
to Lady Mary, Daniel Fenn receiving in ex- 
change a roll of bank-notes, and emigrating to 
a distant colony. 

It was some months before the loss was 
discovered, and Kenneth never even remem- 
bered his momentary absence. Speaking to 
his solicitor he declared most positively that 
he placed the securities in the iron safe, and 
that the key had never left his possession. 

It was this admission that ruined him. The 
bank proved no one had a duplicate key, and 
that the safe was never under the charge of 
anyone else. The verdict was a foregone con- 
clusion, and the sentence of penal service for 
life did not strike anyone as severe. 

Poor Lord Rossmoor! What a moment of 
agony for him as he listened to his sieter's 
confession! He had to recall how Mr. 
Pennington, remembering what he owed to 
his partner’s uncle, hed offered to refund the 
money and let Chetwynd go scot free (dis- 
solving the partnership, of course), and that 
he (Rossmoor) had insisted on the law taking 
its course, and all the while a woman of his 
own family was the thief ! 

It said much for his generosity, still more 
for his kindly heart that he was able to keep 
his promise, and utter not one word of re- 
proach to his sister, 

It seemed from Lady Mary's statement 
that she repented bitterly before the trial, and 
would gladly have restored the securities, but 
Fenn insisted that to do so would be to con- 
fess her own guilt, 

The death of Kenneth’s poor young wife the 
very day the sentence was pronounced, the 
life-long imprisonment of the unfortunate man 
himself, almost broke Mary Keith’s heart; 
and when she married the banker it was 
chiefly that ehe fancied, as his wife, she 
should have an opportunity of, in some secret 
manner, replacing the fatal papers. 

Never was idea more mistaken. The Lady 
Mary Pennington had no more to with her 
husband's business concerns than any other 
aristocratic matron. She once expressed a 
wish to go over the bank —, and it was 
promptly granted, but that one brief visit 
convinced her how fruitless wae her scheme. 
She had no more chance of restoring the 
securities to their iron safe or of putting them 
in some hidirg-place where they could be 
accidentally “found” than she had had as 
Mary Keith. 

Cornelius proved a generons husband, and 
but for her terrible secret, her ever present 








burden of remorse, she might have been a! 





happy wife; but these two barriers were 
always dividing her from him, 

Later on there arose another trouble. The 
maid Fenn gradually became a thorn in her 
side. Her applications for money became so 
frequent, that, to satisfy her, Lady Mary 
stooped to rob her husband. 

Daniel returned from the Antipodes, and 
was always extorting fresh bribes. Poor Lady 
Mary honestly believed he was the only 
gainer, and that his sister was a fellow- 
sufferer with herself, 

Lord Rossmoor had listened in perfeot 
silence until she paused for breath, then he 
asked, gravely,— 

‘‘ Mary, where are those securities now ?” 

‘In the. secret drawer of my desk. Fenn 
believes I threw them away. I had to let her 
think 20, Rossmoor, or she would have per- 
suaded me to give them to her brother to 
ensure his silence.”' 

‘* There is no doubt now who the man was 
who ransacked Pennington's. library last 
night. It must have been Daniel Fenn!” 

No answer. 

“ And his sister admitted him. Mary, 
dear, do be frank with me, Where was Fenn 
last evening ? 

**T don’t know.” 

‘* Was she with you?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘* Mary,” reproachfally, “ you must know!” 

Lady Mary pushed up the sleeve of her dress 
and revealed her once besutifal white arm, 
From the wrist, half-way to the elbow, there 
was hardly an inch of flesh whioh did not 
show signs of recent puncture, 

Lord Rossmoor started back in horror. He 
understood then ali his sister’s ‘‘ strangeness,’ 
all about her “bad days,” and her: shutting 
herself up apart from husband and child. She 
was &® morphia drinker, or rather consumer ! 
It was impossible to say to what extent she 
had injected the insidious drug. 

She was his sister, the only daughter of his 
parents—after his wife and children his nearest 
kindred. Lord Rossmoor was a proud man, 
bat his bitter grief for his sister's spoilt and 
wasted life exceeded even the shame with 
which her confession had filled him, 

“T must speak to Pennington,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘Some compact must be made with 
that wretched woman, and she shall be sent off 
out of Westerton. We cannot prosecute her for 
last night's crime; we cannot try to get back 
any of the large eums you have psid her lest 
she should proclaim yoursecret. Mary, tell me 
one thing—Molly has no suspicion.” 

‘None; Fenn wanted her married, because 
she said there must be a great deal of 
spent then, and I could get some of it for her 
brother.” . 

* Bat you did not tell Molly ?" 

“I told her once she must marry Keith— 
your son. I told her it would save me from 
disgrace, but the child looked at me with dazed 
eyes. I am sure she did not understand. 
Roesmoor, don’t be angry. I never meant'to 
bring sorrow on Keith. Only he was so brave 
and true, I felt if he wedded my child she 
would be safe, whatever happened.”’ 

‘There is no girl I wonld welcome as a 
daughter more gladly than Molly !” replied the 
Earl kindly ; ‘‘but my boy has no thought of 
love or marriage.” 

Lady Mary lay back trembling. In spite of 
the pain and humiliation of her confession, a 
wonderful relief had come to her. Rossmoor 
was 60 brave and strong, surely he would be 
-_ to save her from the consequences of her 
ein 

IT must go to your husband,” said the Earl 
gravely. ‘‘ Mary, there i¢ one question you 
must answer. Did you give the silver dagger to 
Ellen Fenn?” 

“No, bat it is always on my writing-table. 
She could easily have taken it. Rossmoor, 
you promised me not to tell my husband.” 

The Earl started. Had he promised it? If 
co he must fulfil his pledge, but it seemed to 
him-better by far to trast Cornelius. 





‘* He would not be hard on you Mary, and 
he already suspects there fs a secret.” 

Lady Mary looked at him searchingly. 

“You may tell him to-morrow,” she said 
slowly, ‘‘ not to-day ; and when Mr. Giles comes 
to see Mrs. Ward I wish you would bring him 
here. I feel so very ill.” 

Lord Rossmoor d, and went down- 
stairs. Benson him his master was 

aged with the detective from London. Mr. 
Giles was paying a second visit to the house- 
keeper, and would soon pass through the hall. 

*T want him to see your lady. She seems to 
me terribly upset,” said the Earl. 

‘‘ Lady Mary does not like Mr. Giles,” saffl 
Benson dubiously. ‘'She always says he does 
not understand her attacks, and that Fenn 
knows just what to do for her; but here he 
comes, my lord!" 

Lord Rossmoor knew the surgeon well; and, 
after a courteous greeting, asked him to come 
to see his sister. 

‘Does Lady Mary wish it?” asked Mr, 
Giles, rather congtrainedly. 

‘Yes. She asked me to bring you.” 

‘‘It is some months now since I saw your 
sister, Lord Rossmoor. The last time I was 
called in to her I ventured to hint at the trae 
cause of her ailments, and she dismissed mo 
at once.” 

* You mean—morphia ?"” 

The surgeon bowed. 

IT have warned her repeatedly the practice 
was dangerous, and could have but one end. 
Six months ago it had gained on her terribly, 
and now——” 

The surgeon paused, and a strange incpira- 
tion came to Lord Rossmoor, and he euxid, 
simply,— 

“And now it is too late to save her! Bat 
she wishes to see you, and I know you will not 
refase her request. She said just now she felt 


very ill. Giles, it has just flashed upon me- 


she meant she was dying!” 

They were only jast in time. They could 
hear, as they entered the boudoir, two voices 
raised, one in coarse, passionate abuse, the 
other in meek, despairing protest. 

Ellen Fenn stood over her mistress taunting 


her, The Earl rushed forward, and put one . 


hand round his sister. 

‘*Never mind, Mary, we know the trath 
now. In an hour or two you shall be free of 
her!" 

She smiled faintly The maid turned to 
him mockingly. 

‘*Tt's penal cervitsde she'll get, my lord, if 
you interfere between us!” 

Mr. Giles looked? bewildered. Neither of the 
disputants noticed him. 

**T believe the punishment for manslaughter 
and attempted murder is pretty heavy!” 
returned Lord Rossmoor. ‘We know now 
who stabbed Mrs. Ward, so beware!” 

A moment's silence. A strange change had 
crept over Lady Mary's face. 

Mr. Giles held a glass of wine to her lips, 
but she motioned it away. 

You'll tell Cornelius not to visit it on 
Molly ?”’ she said, feebly. ‘She will bemore 
to him than I have ever been! Ask him to 
forgive——” 

The sentence was never finished. Lady 
Mary fell back exhausted, as they thought. 
It was only when the surgeon placed one 
hand on her heart, and could not feel ita beat, 
that they knew the truth—she was dead! 

There, with his sister’s lifeless form before 
him, Lord Rossmoor had to decide his course. 

Recalling every word of her sad confession, 
he felt convinced that Mary’s death had cut 
the knot of her entanglement. 

Ellen and Daniel Fenn might threaten much, 
but they could prove nothing now that their 
victim was gone. 

He would offer the woman fteedom from 
arrest for last night’s outrage in return for 
holding her tongue. It was a strange bargain 
—silence for silence ! 

Mr. Pennington marveiled at the length of 
the Earl’sconference, Thedetective had gone 
out into the grounds to consider over the 
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chance of the burglars getting in without 
assistance from one of the honeshold. 

The time seemed almost endless to the busy 
head of Westerton Bank until at last, slowly, 
sorrowfally, with a.troubled look on his kindly 
face, Lord Rossmoor entered. 

“What a time yon have been! How is 
Mary? Willsite:seeme:if Igo up?" 

Poor: Lord Rossmoor! 


‘He told his wife after-. 
——— ee could not: deal! 
Mary ie dead!” 


“tt 1" 

“Boar: it asiwelliag you oan, my friend:!”’ 
ait: the ‘Hari, trokenly, ‘She died witttout 
any pain. 
She ‘that: Molly, might be more to 
titan her mother hadever been !"’ gute 
' “Batehe wasn'till! Was it the fright of! 


“The actual’ cxnse-was an altercation with 
Bilen, Fenn; but: Giles(who was there) says 


warned her ago she wae in 
carat wliat-wan:it?" 
Tiard: Rossmoor-shndder 


ed, 

“Morplital: No: wonder you asked mo if! 
‘¢here:-was:madiessin the family! Cornelinsy, 
érne:-ftiend! and brother; you must not sorrow’ 
‘tor eieter, but try: to — that after 


“T confess Mary's: infatuation for her gave 
‘her: complete ascendency over Her, bat Kill Her 
she did not! Fenn: lias. left: the-house, and’T) 
on — you will ee he 

‘Bat. the outrage ? j 
yourself, when you saw thie: silver dagzer, it, 
must. have: beem Fenn who stabbed Mee. 


** And I believe it was; but there are some 
things it is best to leave to time—some 
mysteries it is dangerous to unravel. Reward 
the detective, and send him back to London, 
Believe me, with Fenn’s absence, peace will 
return to Brightwood, and as soon as ever my 
poor sister is buried shut up the house, and 
come to stop with us.” 

Mr, Pennington put one hand to his head. 

“T can’t believe it, Rossmoor. My wife 
dead ! Molly withouta mother!’ 

‘*She has been motherless in all bat name 
for months. Believe me, Pennington, if ever 
death was not to be regretted it is poor 
oy fh Think of her kindfy. Teach your 
Shild to do the same, hut never wish her 
back in life.” 

The banker looked up quickly. 

“I begin to understand. You know her 
aecret ?” 

“Ido. Herone wish was to keep it from 
you. It was one wrong thing she did long 
years ago, before ever she became your wife.” 

Mr. Pennington gave one quick glance of 
comprehension ; then hesaid, sadly,— ~ 

‘IT gee it all. She stole your securities, 
and Ellen Fenn helped her. Lord Rossmoor, 
tell me how I am to shield my wife’s memory, 
and yet restore poor Kenneth Chetwynd to 
freedom?” 

But the Earl was not ready with an answer. 
5 Oy to solve the problem seemed impos- 
ible, 


—_—_——. 


CHAPTER XVL 


Axsranam Newton was delighted with Ivy. 
He had never suffered himself to‘form dreams 
of what his Heiress should be like, but the 
moment he caught sight of the slight, fragile- 
looking girl his whole t went ont to her. 

“I'm only a plain, hard‘headed man of 
business,”’ he said to her that evening, when 
they were sitting alone in the pretty drawing- 


swan the last on her lips! | 


and the doubt hovering on her lips found 
words. 

“‘ Are you quite sure I am your nieces ?”’ she 
asked, shyly. ‘‘I can’t explain itto you, but 
Aunt Laura was so strange about my coming 
to you, and you know both aunts thought 
me such a burden I can’t: help wondering 
why they didn’t write to:you: léag ago if they 
could possibly have madeontil’ had any claim 
on you.” 

‘*You are Katherine's chila!’' said the 
Nabob, kindly, ‘andl she:wae the very last of 
my Kindred. Tt: seem: ste sailed for Aus 
tradia,; and léeftiyou in her sisters-in-law's 
onre,”” 


“\T; alwaye@ttiought she died when I was 

born; but my aunte would never talk about 

her. They alwayevaid it was a cad subject.” 
Mr. Newtom toliiiher the story just as he 

had heard it frem Mise Martin. 

Ivy's cleareyen:ffiled with tears, 

“Tf only thiey;liadito!d me,” alte eai®, regret 


fully, “it Hiadles me growap knowing 
‘even so of my bistory; bat, Uncle 
‘Abraliam,theyynever mentioned:my m>ther's 
meme. Theywonld@inever speak of her and 
xy father ; seemed aa though they hated 
the very ” 


“Strange women!” replied. Mr. Newton ; 
w eye ny eeerntgro ~~ ;.emd 80, 
rman (wenrti you te.tell me where we 
shiall go Ti have thie: houte for another 
—_ ; int weoneed: nut stay Here if you dis- 
i.” , 
“T shonliilike-to stay!” 
“ You ter scenes than 


Y° 
Ivy toldthe-story, of her visit to tle Tre- 
garthans very simply. She told of the fire, 
and how Lord Keith had saved her life at the 
extreme peril of his own.” 


ton, heartily. ‘I should like to thank him. 
Life would have been dreary indeed for meif 
IT had come home to fiad not one of my own 
fiesh and blood remaining. I don’t hope to 
keep you here, child. You are'too bright and 


you'll save me a corner of your heart, Ivy, 
and let me féel I have some one belonging to 
me still?” 

It was jast three three days after this con- 
versation that Lord Keith's card was brought 
to Mr. Newton. Theold gentleman, who had 
never found time to think of love-making on 
his own account, had not lost hie interest in 


it, and guessed Harold's errand at once: 


** I'm proud to-see you,” aad he wrung Lord 
Keith's hand till it ached. “Do you know, 


my lord, you have saved for me the only 
creature I have a right to count kindred with? 
She's a good girl and a pretty one, and but for 
you ehe’d have been killed in a terrible 
manner. I'monly a plain man of business, 
Lord Keith, bat you won't find me ungrate- 
rk 


Harold decided Ivy's present guardian was 


far more agreeable than Miss Martin, 


“T hope, sir, you won't repent of your kind 


words when you know my errand here. I have 
learned to love Ivy as my own soul, Will you 
give your niece to me, Mr. Newton, and trast 
me to cherish her dearly?” 


Poor Uncle Abraham looked thunder- 
ed to keep her,” he 


struck, 


“I never expect 


admitted, sadly; ‘bat I didn’t look for this. 
Why, Thave only just found her, and bere-you 
are asking to take her away !”’ . 


“T know I must seema robber, but Tam not 


asking your permission tomarry her atonce. So 
that you will receive me as Ivy's future bus. 
band I am quite content. But I want to feel 


room of the villa at Sydenham; ‘“‘bat I want | that abe is my promised wife; I want to know 
you to be happy, dear. The Misses Martin | that I have the right to stand between her and 


may he 
but they-eeenm tomes trifle gloomy. I doubt 
you've had’too much shedow in- your life, my 


women. I daresay they are, | all sarrow.” 


“T see. I don’t know much atont young 


people, Lord Keith ; bat Ivy hae spoken of you, 


child, sndinow I'd like the sunshine to begin.” | and by her-manner I don’t fancy you will need 





Ivy looked at him with a -gratefil' smile, 





to complain ofheranswer, Bat what will your 


iheve:been among brigh 
this lately, I teat: I can't: think how those. 
‘olf ladies ever let you: go visiting grand 


‘* I. shonld like to see him!”’ said Mr. New- | 





/ @m come to claim your promise. You 


people say? Remember, Iam nothing but a 
plain Anglo-Indian. I don’t believe there ever 
was a fashionable person in our family. Why, 
my own father and Ivy's great-grandfather 
was a foundling!’’ 

Harold smiled. 

‘‘T am that melancholy thing—an only son. 
We are not rich—indeed, for our station, we 
are very poor; but my father ia very proud of 
his old name. He is so afraid of its dying out 
that he has left ms free to choose my own wife. 
He hae so despaired of a daughter in-law that 
he will be only toothankfal to hear my wed- 
ding bells,” 

«Well, paiiriwill be my loss, but there 
iw sortiof fitness im tie: child's belonging to 

you, since-you savedilier life. Yon'll tind her 
in the-dtawing-room; Lord Keith, and though 
I wouldifain Hemfor myself I don't deny 
you Have more’r toHer."’ 

Ivy 1°” 


He had parted from hernotknowirg.of his 

Rastitg that perheps a lorg and 
painfal contest would*have to be fonght era he 
could offer-Her his‘Hand. And now; lo! iajasa 
than a week, all was changed! The barrier 
between them was removed. 

The woman who might bave. parted them 
lay ‘ening inthe cemetery at Bournemouth. 
Hie terriv.c punishment: was ended, end he 
— ey, Claim the girl Heloved. 

Lil x’ 

aT + you would oore;”’ 

Be had taken the little Hand in His, He 
'eabdawn on. the sofa. and put'one arm round 

her. Té:wasttiehappiest:moment of his /ife, 
\ sandiyet: there waea strange agitation ii: his 
manner, s terrible fear at bis heart. 

His happiness seemed tasigreat, too nerfeot, 
He feltas though some ore! hand woul’ 7ash 
the cap of blisa-from his lips. 

“Sweetheart,” said Lord Keith, simey, “I 
enid I 
stin 





shonld find you waiting. + Ivy, will you ca 


' your lot with mine, and promice to give your. 


pretty to bespared long to’your old unole; bat | 


self to me?” 

There was no hesitation, no coquetry in her 
reply. Ivy was incapable of either. 

‘Are you sure it is not pitv? ’ sho asked, 
sadly. ‘Is it possible, Lord K-ith, you really 
care?” 

‘So mnoh, my Ivy; that life wontd be but a 
blank affair without you. Dear, I shoald 


| have spoken to you days ago, but there was, as 
! I hinted to you at Dalbary, a dark shadow 
' between us, I dared not tell you all I frets!” 


ca 





‘‘ Was it your parents’ anger? They might 

_ object to your choosirg little village 
irl.” 

Harold took her hand in his. He had 
resolved to tell her the truth, 

“Ts was nothing of that.sort, eweetbeart, 
Through a moment's folly, three years ago, I 
gave myself—the lawyers told me—a wife. 
never saw her afterwards, I never touched her 
hand, and yet they said while she lived I was 
bound !”’ 

Ivy had grown white to her very lips. 

oe You have a wifé ?”’ 

“Thad,” said Harold, simply, ‘but che is 
dead. Ié was a micerable bisiness, darling! 
I never loved her nor she me, bot I shoald 
like you. to try and think as kindly of her as 
you can, since she is dead.” 

** Please tell me about her.”’ 

He told the story from firat to last, He 
omitted nothing. Ivy listened with averted 


@08. 

“Tf T had taken the lawyer's ad¥ice [ should 
have appealed at once for my freetiom. But 
ours is an old name, and I shrank from the 
publicity. I said I could live throwgh my life 
without love. It was not till'I went to the 
Tregarthans and met you that I reslised'my 
mistake.” 

“And she ia dedd! Yor are qnite, quite 
sure?” asked Ivy, anxiously. “It isnot that 
you have made the law set you free) because I 
do not think that would make any differences. 
To my mid; nothing in the world save dewth 
can part husband and wife.” 

‘Ivy, dearest! Believe: me, the unhappy 
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[ELLEN FENN STOOD OVER HEB MISTRESS, TAUNTING HER!] 


woman is in her grave. I saw her funeral. 
I am free by the Jaws of Heaven and man to 
ack for this little band!” 

“Do you know, Lord Keith, I can’t help 
feeling sorry for her.” 

‘She did not need your pity, dear!” 

“Bat you never loved her! It must have 
broken her heart?” 

‘I don't think she had a heart to break. 
Ivy, I shall be sorry I told you my wretched 
story if it saddens you."’ 

The girl’s eyes had a strange, far.off ex- 
pression in their depths. 

“Do you kaow,” she said, slowly, “it 
makes me feel guilty, and almost as though I 
had wronged her, by ae you.” 

“'Then you do love me, dear?” 

*' Better than my life |” 

Harold stooped and kissed her. 

“Ivy, indeed, indeed you must not trouble 
yourself with such scruples. Don’t let us talk 
of this any longer. Tell me, are you happy 
with Mr. Newton? Is hea kinder guardian 
than your aunts?” 

“He is kinder than anyone could fancy, 
and I am quite happy now!” 

Lord Keith understood the stress she half- 
unconsciously laid on the last word. 

“You trusted me, didn’t you, dear? You 
knew I should come back to you?” 

She bowed her head. 

‘I fels you would come back, only I could 
not tell when. You had spoken of a shadow 
that might part us. I could not guess but 
that the shadow might last for years.” 

“ When will gs come to me, Ivy?” 

Bat Ivy would not heed the question. 

‘I think Belle likes me,” she said, wist- 
fally, ‘but I dread your father and mother. 
They may have been very ambitious for you.” 

Harold was silent just a minute. He was 
thinking of Miss Laura Martin, and her 
assertion that Ivy could not marry Lord 
Rossmoor’s son. Had the old maid had any 
reason for the strange speech? Was there 





any link between Ivy’s parents and his 
own 

‘**Do you know, Ivy, I had a great difficulty 
in geti ing your address. Your letter had been 
destroyed, and one of your aunts refused 
oer go to tell me where you were. She 

eclared you must not marry me because I 
was my father’s son.” 

“ Aunt Laura?” 

“Yes. Ivy, have you ever heard your aunts 
speak of Westerton ? Do you think it porsible 
they can have been there at any time and 
conceived a dislike for my father? I cannot 
tell you how vehement Miss Laura was.” 

“She was just as vehement against my 
coming here. She said I should repent it all 
my days.” 

* Can you explain i$?" 

“I¢ puzzled me very much. I thought at 
last perhaps Aunt Laura had enffered so 
much from being so poor that she disliked 
and distrusted anyone who was ricb."’, 

“ Bat Mr. Newton is not rich?” 

Ivy opened her eyes. 

‘He is enormously rich! He has more 
money than he knows what to do with !"" 

“Ivy! You don’t mean that you are an 
heiress? Iam glad I did not know it when I 
— to him. I might have feared he was 
thinking me a fortune-hunter, whereas I 
never thought you had a penny !” 

“ She will have a great many pennies,” said 
Mr. Newton, who entered in time to hear the 
last words. ‘ But I don’t think you need feel 
distressed at that, Lord Keith. Money is 
very useful in this workaday world.” 

Keith smiled. 

‘Only I had always a fancy that my wife 
should owe everything to me. Mr. Newton, 
will you congratulate me? Ivy has promised 
to be mine!”’ 

He went home with a light heart. It really 
seemed to Keith happiness had dawned on 
him at last! Looking through the vista of 
long years he caw Ivy his cherished wife, his 
parents’ petted daughter, the mother of the 





@son Lord Rossmcor had so ardently 
esired. From these happy visions he was 
roughly dieturbed as he entered his chambers, 
for his servant met him on the threshold with 
a letter, deeply bordered with black. 

‘*It’s the Earl’s writing, my lord, and is 
marked ‘urgent.’ I should have taken it to 
you if I had known where you were.” 

Keith felt himself suddenly brought back to 
earth. His father’s note was short and im. 

rative. It had, like a telegram, neither 

ginning nor end. 

“ A terrible disaster! Come at once!” 

And surely a more superstitious man than 
Harold Keith would have said that this 
abrupt summons, coming so soon after his 
betrothal, threatened some terrible calamity 
to him and Ivy. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Ty you happen to be @ visitor at a Mexican 
“ balle,” qui¢tly sitting on a bench, do not be 
surprised if some bewitching senorita with 
raven hair and roguish eyes trips lightly up 
to where you are sitting and unceremoniously 
smashes an egg over yourhead. This curious 
action is merely to show her preference for 
you and means an invitation for you to get up 
and dance with her. 

Some persons believed that eggs laid on Good 
Friday were capable of extinguishing fires. 
It is easy to conceive that they would be care- 
folly preserved in consequence. In Saffolk 
they are not ee B.. possess this extra- 
ordin power, but are re- 
cumiel, Linertialion There it is held shat a 
Good Friday egg will never go bad, and that 
@ piece of such relieves the painfal dis- 
= at 8 Sobenes own as Lege ——— 

su ues, we cannot surprised 
> that laid on Good Friday do not 
form part the ovarious meal peculiar to 
Easter morning. 
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[DABRELL HELD, FOR JUST THE BEGULATION TIME, THE HAND DOLORES GAVE HIM 1 


FOR SILK ATTIRE. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* You're really engaged, Dolores !*” 

‘** You've got a real, live young man!” 

‘* You'll never have a carriage and pair !"’ 

In various ways, from three girls, all 
younger than utiful, Spanish-looking 
Dolores, these remarks were uttered in the 
dining-room of a house in one of the roads 
turning off from Kensington High. street. 

And Dolores, sitting on the table, laughed 
at the two first exclamations, and winced 
ever 80 little at the third. But she threw up 
her head the minute after. 

** I don’t see why not!” she said. 

“‘ Literary men don't make fortunes,” said 
Amy, the youngest, who had made the remark 
that seemed to excite the most notice. 

‘* Ernest ought to,” said Ernest's bride. elect. 
‘* He's fg clever, and he knows so many 

“ Well,” said Rose, next in age to the eldest, 
‘somehow, I always fancied you'd make a rich 
match. Cousin so Often has you at 
her swell parties. It’s very kind of her, when 
I'm sure you outshine her!” 

‘* You won’t be able to go there and wear 
those lovely old pearls of mother’s when you're 
married !’’ said Amy. ‘‘ Then Rose will go.” 

“T shan’t be married yet,” said the young 

“besides, I don’s care about the 

. Indeed, I can’t wear them if I go to 

jm ty Christmas ball. Everyone knows 
em.’ 

‘* How lovely you would look in diamonds!" 
sighed the third girl, Juliet, for they were 
none of them jealous of the beauty—she re- 
flected oredit on the family. ‘ Wouldn’t she, 
Rose—a set, i. know—all sparkling and 
flashing in the light?" 





“Money's awfally nice,” said Dolores, 
‘‘and diamonds! I can’t bear to look at them 
on other people sometimes. But,’’ and a soft 
light came into her great oval black eyes, a 
rich colour to her velvety cheek, “I can’t have 
diamonds and love too." 

Rose, who was seventeen, thought the words 
too sweet for anything. Amy, who was 
fifteen, said, promptly,— 

“No, you can’t now, because you've gone 
and engaged yourself toa poor man instead of 
a rich one!” 

‘‘He’s been pretty quick about it,” said 
Jaliet, laughing, ‘It isn’t more than two 
months since we first knew him. 1’m very 
gee though. He’s awfully nice, and too 

ndsome for anything. Whata pair you'll 
make, Dolores!” 

“ What does father say?" asked Rose, 
more seriously. 

‘*He doesn’t like it much,’ said Dolores, 
‘“‘ but he gave in—mother the same. I think 
they’re disappointed, and I don’t blame them. 
You see, they thought I should do something 
brilliant, but,’’ laughing merrily, ‘‘ where ia 
the rich man to come from? And now I 
don’t care for him.” 

‘Now you've got Donald, silk attire has 
lost its fascination,” said Rose. 

** Now I've got Donald,”’ said Dolores, look- 
ing soft again. But she did not repeat nor 
echo in her heart her sister's closing words. 

Mr. Magniuc, the father of these girls, was 
very well connected, a barrister, with a toler- 
able practice, but who lived up to and over 
the hilt. 

He could not, even had he lived within his 
means, have expected to leave anything worth 
having. Neither he nor his wife would hear 
of the girls learning to keep themselves. They 
would marry, they said, though they did not 
see @ great deal of society, and had only one 
relation in London who did. 

And the first to ft engaged was the flower 
of the family—and not to money, but to a 
literary man who was naturally, at six-and- 


twenty, still in the struggle, and only hoped 
to be able to marry in a couple of yeara! It 
was disappointing, certainly. 

‘Bat I don’t see how we can refuse,” said 
Mr. Magniac, after he had told the girl's lover 
he would think about it. ‘ He's an upright 
fellow, well-born, desperately fond of Dolores. 
A year or two to™wait is nothing in the pro- 
fessional classes. I’ve nota single valid ob- 
jection—except that he isn’t rich |” 

And neither of the Magniacs was worldly 
enough to actually thwart their daughter. 
| They were negative—she might do as she 

jiked. They let her see they were not exactly 
pleased, but no more, 

When Ernest Darrell came for his answer 
they were not cold to him, but gracious. If 
they did the thing at all they would do it 
properly. 

The young man, however, who was sen- 
sitive, knew that in their hearts bis future 
father and mother-in-law were not too pleased 
that he had come in the way of Dolores. This 
did not disturb him, save as concerned his own 
pride. He had absolute confidence in Dolores, 
and her nts were too honourable to seek 
to deliberately undermine her faith. 

‘‘But they don’t like it,” he said, to the 
widowed sister, older than himself, with whom 
he lived in Bloomsbury. COlementina, other- 
wise Tina Leicester, was always in sympathy 
with her brother. ‘“‘They were very kind, 
though. I suppose it is a disappointment. 
Dolores is beautiful a for a princess!” 

“She'll be much hapgier as your wife, my 
dear!” said Mrs. Leicester. ‘Is she hand- 
somer than her mother? She takes after her, 
you say?” 

‘* Her type comes from her mother's country, 
but Mrs, Magniac never was as lovely as 
Dolores. Though what is the use of my saying 
that?’ he added, laughing. ‘You won't 
believe it. You must let me take you to call, 
then you will see for yourself.” 

“Very well. It's a long engagement, 





Ernest. I don't like that.” 
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‘* Well Tina, you ~ere engaged yourself for 
three years,’’ was the retort. ‘'I don’t like it, 
but I can’t take Dolores: from the home she 
has to the only one I conld her just now. 
It is kinder to her to wait. explained it all 
+o her—and to her father too.” 

Mrs. Leicester;, when she saw Dolores, 
straightway felfin love with her too—it was 
impossible tohelpit. The girl was-co beanti- 
fat, and fall of stately Spanish grace, she 
looked out-of place in the modern house, some- 
what shabby, and only remarkable for comfort: 

She ought to have come ont of one of those 
wonderfal old Spanish palaces, or sat on its 
tas wad talked to her lover below/on 


“'T camtalkis Hittle-on's fan,” she-saidj one: 


day when Darrell exid'that-to hee.. ‘ Mother 


toid me I picliediit up verysoon!” 
“I dareuay,. An . Tes 
afraid, though; abont: _ you. will 


never step outof cma of! my baying. M 
profession doesn’t: make«money fast ~ — Be 
I'm going! to try my Hand at p i 
Dolores, If‘I could on}yamakea 


ing, 
‘Taiget.on 
taster,” 


“* Howeim patient youre, Etneat}’” sho said, 
reproscliftiily. — r 
“Ticamitihelp it, dearest. Liookatthe hours 
to 


eudi hours I am awey ftom you!’ 
—— come every day |” saidithiegt#l, teasing 
m - 


They were by themselves in the big oldi. 
fasbioned garden, for the weather’ was mild, 
ant Dolores only needed: @ wrap over her: 
shoulders, 


** Yes, at thesend of every day, and not 
quite that; It-doesn't satisfy me; but I dare- 
cay I am unreastomable. A lover always thinks 
he can make a girl Happier than her father 
and mother, who’ve made her happiness ever 
since she was born! And I worry you. When 
I am talking like that yon look as if you 
didn't quite agree. DoI vex you?” 

“No, Ernest, how conld you? 
think sometimes——’ 

He made her stop in the path they were 
walking in. The moonlight, shining fitfully 
through the tree brawches above them, fell on 
the girl's exquisite face as she lifted it, and 
made it like some ees marble carving. 
He drew her close to him, moved to a passion- 
ate tenderness by her beauty and her wistfal, 
7 7. eyes, that droo before the glow 
in ns. 


Oaly I 


‘* Why do you hesitate?’ he said. “ What/ Baxt 


is it you think ‘sometimes’ that you shrink 
from saying?” 

There was a faint bash on her cheek as she 
looked up again and'then down. There was 
through all her earnestness a little soft 
coquetting which only made her more lovely, 
and he more than willing to keep her there 
and not press for an answer to his question. 

‘*You won't be hurt?" she said. 

‘‘T can’t tell, dear, except that I don't quite 
see what you could say to hurt me,” 

“Well, then, sometimes you frighten me, 
Ernest; you love me so much, as if I made all 
your life!” ; 

‘Bo you do, my heart—efl my life, in trath. 
Why should that frigitten you? Yon don't 
want me to love you in cool fashion?” 

**No—but—ob, no! I couldn’t bear that; 
but I don’t think I give a3 much to you,” 
and then, faltering, she hid her face. 

He laughed softly, stooping to kies her. 

**Iathat all? Tet doesn’t make me afraid,” 
he paid, ‘even if itis true. Perhaps it isn’t, 
really! And if it were? You are only 
éighteen, and: I am six and-twenty. That 
makes a difference. If you do give me just a 
little less, my Dolores, that is only something 
more for me to win—if not now, later, when 
you are my wife. One doeen’t expect a 
girl to bea woman. §o0 be comforted. There 


is your mother calling ont to me not to 
keep you out here in the cold. Come in, and 
sing me some more of your Spanich ballads 
before I go.’’ 

_ And the girl was her bright self once again, 
ainging the love.songs in the prettiest way, 


her 
| 


now saucy, now sweet, and in the richest of 
voices. It was no wonder if, each time he 
saw her, Darreli-felt as if he hada't-cared for 
her half enough befbre. But he came tofancy 
that, perh shies had been right about her- 
self; and if it-ohiillea him sometimes, it di@, 
not really:distarb the happiness of this times. 
For a girl'who was half Spanish to be want 
ing at all in fervonr was odd; but*' pe yt 
eighteen,” he would say, ‘‘she hasm't 
——— her heart yet, I shall teack her to: 
| id 

IfDolores had not yet arrived at thie . 

ness*of her powers she had arrived,. By 


time the spring came; at form me. mise - 
giving that bad once or twice: ‘SOEORS 
. She distinctly dislited thiei@éa off the: 


re nl and’ sh did. now like: 
, . snd she ni 

looking at -her-fature home, where love would! 
be the richest thing to:be found. : 


-———_e— 


CHAPTER Ii. 


liad: just commenced wher: 
' Mrs. Saxton; drove 


Tre season 


“ are terribly extravagant for & 5m 
oe is going to marry.a poor-man!'’ said Mrs. 

agniac. 

She had always been in the habit 3 
such things to Dolores, bet the girl 
scarcely noticed them till lately. 

“The evening dress you had at Christmas 
will do with some fresh trimmings. You must 
wear flowers; you really can’t be seen in those 
pearls again!” 

In the midst of the consultation Ernest 

Darrell came in to fetch Dolores for a 
promised walk, Dolores bagam at once about 
the ball, speaking rapidly, and looking 
excited. 
“Ten't it lovely ?’’ she exclaimed, ecstatic. 
ally, springing to Darrell, who-smiled at her, 
although he felt rather shut out. Who else 
would like half so well to see her in all her 
bravery of lace‘and silk and flowers? and he 
was not going—did not even know Mrs. 
on. 

“Then you are going to cheat me of my 
walk?" he said; ‘‘or will you let me come 
with you when you buy these wonderfal rib- 
bons?” 

“Will you? I thougttt you wonldn’t care 
for it—shopping, you know.” 

“ Tt’s the being with you I shall like,” said 
the young man. 

And there was not a happier pair in London 
than those two as they walked ‘over the park 
into Oxford-street, only their happiness was 
#0 different in its motives. 

She was fall of the ball—she went to balls 
so seldom, poor child !—pictaring what it 
would be like, how often she wonld’ dances, 
whether her dress would look well.’ 

The man at her side was a negative part of 
her enjoyment. Hie happiness came solely 
from her—hereelf and her sparkting delight. 

“TI wish you were coming,” she said, as they 
came to the shop she wanted. 

“My not coming mustn't interfere with 
your pleasure,” said Darrell. ‘And, Dolores, 
don't get your gloves. Tell mewhatshade you 
want, and I'll bring you those—end your 
flowers.”’ 

“Oh! Ernest, that’s so good of you, but I 
don't think I ought to let you.” 

“I think I shall doit,” said Ernest, langh- 
ing; ‘ there ien't any question of letting me.” 

And he had bis-way, as he must with any 
girl, the making of these gifts being amongst 
his privileges; but most‘of all’ with'a girl like 
Dolores, who loved pretty things, and the 
being made somebody. 


more exquisite flowers than she, for it's aston- 
ishing that, however poor a man may be, he 
finds money somehow to give his lady love gifts 
apparently beyond his means. 

Her gloves were a pleasure to any woman ; 
,and the girl felt her heart swell as she saw 
/every eye, whetiexr male or female, directed 
towards herin the:brilliant rooms, 

Ts did: not:matter to her that her cousin 


1 


ld was at her feet im this 

[\grebocane siueteerevor iv daar a light and 

er in dazzling light and 
eternal 


with ‘always: jewels shining 


and soft musio & 

| She didines: of eatiety—she didnot 
Delieve there: was: such a. How conlé 
you.tire of beauty,and light homage ?’she 


She didinot Kmow—and no one had ever 
her—thatiit:issonly love and faith and 
thatimever fall. 
|. But it ienaturalitorm girl who sees not much 
society, aud feels se is born for it, to get a 
bitintoxicated at so-brilliant a ball as this ! 

Ernest bimself might have been pained at 
her forgetfalness of him, bat he would not 
have blamed her, He would have said it was 
buta surface forgetfalness, 

He didnot know it, however, and there were 
a good many things deep down in this un- 
developed narrow soul of Dolores’ that hedid 
not know. 

‘*T hope you're enjoying yourself, Dolores!” 
said Cousin Bertha, amiably, as she paused by 
the sofa where the girl sat between the 
dances. 

Dolores was under her chaperonage, and she 
felt. bound to look after ber. 

‘‘Don’t. get your card filled up, remem- 
ber!” 

“Why not?” gaid Doloree. ‘ I'm engaged 
pretty deep.” 

“That's never wise,’’ said Bertha. ‘You 
never know who may come later yon want to 
dance with.” 

“T daresay; but you see they are all 
alike to me, 60 lomg as. they dance well,” 
said the girl, laughing. 

Oh, of course ! I forgot you were an en- 
gaged young lady. Did he bring. you those 
flowers? They're the loveliest in the room. 
I suppose you know something of their cost?” 
» “A good deal, I believe!” said Dolores, 
carelessly. ‘ The cost doesn’t matter—it’s the 
gift—and the giver! ” 

“Oh yes, certainly |’ said Bertha, 'Remsm- 
ber what I told you. The most ridicalous 
thing in the world,’’ she said, as she passed on; 
**¢o let that giel throw herself away as she is 
doing. She is the most perfect saccess. She 
would bea queen of society if she had only 
the chance! She'll’ never get the chance ag 
Ernest Darrell's wife, apd she'll simply eat 
her heartout. I shall give her the chance; 
and’ here he comes! Sir on,” with a 
sweetly reproachfal smile, “how late you 
are!" 

The man addressed—rather tall and very 
good-looking—shook hands with the hostess, 
and said, smiling,— 

« You must know. it was not from clioice. 
I've been dining with some friends, and they 
kept me, I hope your card is not qnite filled 
up ; if so; you have broken faith with ms, for 
you promised me, at least, one dance the other 
night.” 








| 


There wasn’t @ girl in the ball-room who had 





“I remember! No, my card isn't nearly 
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filled. Ishall not dance much. Oh, I'm glad 
you've taken a quadrille, waltzing makes me 
giddy, I'll find you'a partner if you'll come 
with me,'’ esid Berths. ‘She's a lovely 
waltzer, which will just suit you.” 

And the next minute Sir Al mn was 
bowing before Dolores Magniac, while Bertha 
atood chatting for a fow seconds, then exonsed 
herself on the score of her duties, and’ moved 
away. 

She gave no significant look to Dolores, 
or sign of any sort; to intimate her line of con- 
duct—she was too wise. 

‘*I sappose you haven’t a single dance 
left?" said Sir Algernon, presently. ‘I’m 
afraid I'm too late!” 

“*T really don’t know,” said Dolores, in the 
tone that implies, ‘30 many have come I really 
can’t recall them all.” ‘'I daresay I have some 
vacancies!’ 

He took the card, and found it pretty fol. 
‘The first vacant dance was a waltz, and he 
put his initials against that. 

‘*Mrs. Saxton,” he said, gives you a good 
character ag a famous waltzer!” 

“I love it!" said Dolores, fervently ; and 
when she was very much in earnest her clear 
cheek glowed with the richest, softest colour 
that made her look ten times more brilliantly 
beantifal, 

She was the sort of girl to lore your head 
and your heart about at first sight, ae Ernest 
Darrell had; and if Sir Algernon Lockwood 
did not go quite so far as that, being of a 
cooler temperament, it seemed to him the 
easiest of operations. 

He came for his dance with » subdued 
eagerness that flattered the girl's vanity and 
love of conquest. She knew as well as pos- 
sible he had been longing for the time to pass 
quickly so that he might be with her. She 
woke suddenly, as it were, to the suspicion—a 
dangerous one for her—that she conld twist 
any man round ‘her finger. 

In the very insolence of conscions power 
she tried how far che could exorcise it without 
much effort. 

She had a dozen smiles at command for all 
his pretty speechss—and nobody in London 
knew better how to flirt in the most perfect 
way than Sir Algernon—each more witching 
than the other, She knew exactly when to 
veil her lovely dark eyes ander their black 
fringe of lashes—when to lift them, some- 
times half.sleepily, sometimes with a sudden 
fash of brightness. She hardly spoke a word. 

It was very naughty, of course, and her con- 
science pricked her, but it was great fan, and 
half of it just a girlish escapade. She was partly 
ignorant of her own capacity to enslave senses 
and heart—at least, she was when she be- 
gan. She was not so ignorant when she went 
home that night. 

As to her dancing she seemed to float, and 
was perfectly tireless. 

‘I conld go on forever!” she said, thinking 
of the waltz. 

‘I know I could,” said Sir Algernon, bend- 
ing a glance on her which said plainly it 
waen't the waltz alone, by any means. 

‘‘ I’m afraid you can’t, then,’”’ said the girl, 
with a roguish smile, “for it’s over.” 

‘‘ But it's im your power not to turn me into 
outer darkness,” said he, eagerly, ‘Give 
me another chance later!” 

Dolores hesitated. 

*T really don't think I oan,” said che, 

‘Miss Magniac, don’t be crnel. I didn’t 
think it was in you. May I have your card 
and look?” 

And when she had reduced him to almost 
impatience of her dallying, she let him have 
me card, and consented to go and have an 

ce, 

Bertha, seeming everywhere and nowhere 
in particular, never lost sight of her cousin. 
She was fall of admiration. — 

“She is doing capitally!’ she thought. 
“<That girl is a born sovereign! How per- 
fectly she doesitall! That poor Sir Algernon, 
he’s simply fascinated! But if I were 
Dolores’ lover I should look after her. Hap. 





pily, he isn’t here, and I didn’t intend he 
should be. I dare say he thinks her imma. 
culate,” 

The girl went home with her head in a 
whirl. She had been the most sought-after 
girl in the room, and she knew it; she could 
have danced every dance had she chosen. 
There wasn’t a man who. had been her partner 
once who wouldn't have given his head, if he 
had had two, to dance with her again; and 
she conld bring Sir Algernon Lockwood to 
her feet if she chose. 

* Bat I don’t choose,” said the young 
beauty. ‘I'm going to tell Ernest how 
naughty I’ve been, and be forgiven, and be 
good. He won't scold me—he can’t,’’ 

Ste had known that of him always—now 
she knew it of every man. And so, when he 
came the next day to hear if she had enjoyed 
the ball, she told him of her delinquencies 
with the utmost outward penitence, and the 
most assured inward confidence. She wasn't 
true, therefore, through and through; but he 
only thought how lovely she looked with each 
change in the mobile face; and then the 
delicate hands were playing with bis coat and 
the flower in his button-hole, and he was 
watching those, finding the penitent so witch. 
ing that the confession mattered little. 

Her soul was touched by that indulgence of 
his, and love. It was with real sorrow that 
she said, not venturing to lift her eyes, but 
keeping them intent on that flower he wore,— 

‘IT was very wrong. You're not angry, are 
you, Ernest?” 

At which he captured the restless hands 
and kissed them. 

* You foolish child,” he said, tenderly, 
“did you imagine I could be angry about a 
bit of girlish fan? ”’—for, somehow, Dolores 
had softened down her coquetry. ‘' Oaly, 
sweetheart, you should be mercifal.’’ 

Perhaps Dolores felt dimly that there was 
more in her heart than she had confessed ; 
perhaps she was faintly conscious of hidden 
springs of her “girlish fun,” that the man 
would have thought it sacrilege to dream of. 
Perhaps she felt vaguely at cross-purposes. 
Whatever it was, she startled him by suddenly 
beginning to cry, with her soft, dark face 
pressed against him. Darrell drew her close. 

‘My precious child,” he whispered, ‘there is 
nothing to be unhappy about. I am not 
angry—won't you believe it?" and he could 
not understand why the girl quivered so. 
She only knew the passionate thought went 
through her—wasn’t this love worth all the 
homage of last night? How she clang to him 
—how she treasured the soft words, how she 
answered love with love when she lifted her 
dark eyes to his! 

‘* 80 you are happy again?” said Darrell, 
when he had won that smile from her. ‘ You 
are too sensitive, my sweetest of Spanish 
flowers! What made you cry~—what I said?'’ 

‘*I don't know,” the girl said, looking up 
to him again with a strange look—a cumb 
asking for help that he could not understand. 
Bat he read enough in it to make him press 
his lips on hers, thrilled to the soul he knew 
not why, giving out all his heart to her in that 
kiss—all’ he could give,of love, faith, utter 
trust, i 

She won love so easily from nobler than 
she wags, even euch love as this man yielded 
her, laying his whole soul at her feet. Would 
she come to hold love cheap ? 

She did not to day. For the tims the dross 
was put on one eide; and love, that had 
nothing but love to bestow, was to her pre- 
cious. 

Darrell told her presently that he had some 
chance of being sent by an infinential paper, 
for which he did a lot of work, to Paris. 

‘* What for?” said Dolores. 

“To take up their French correspondence. 
The man,they have is ill, and they know 
French is as familiar to me as English,” 

‘*T don’t want you to go, Ernest.” 

‘*No? It might not bs very long. It depends 
on how soon this poor tellow is ready for work. 
I don’t think I ought to refuse it, Dolores. It’s 





well paid, and it's always best to oblige good 
employers if you can. I would write every 
day, if only a line. I shouldn't dare to ask as 
much of you.” 

‘‘T think you dare as much as most men!” 
said Dolores, laughingly. ‘' I don’t know any- 
thing about the policy of accepting the offer. 
I never understand those things—I needn’t, 
need 1?" 

“T like you to know my 
Dolores.” 

Yes. Well, I'll try and make them ont for 
the fature then. Meanwhile you want to go, 
you are so fond of roving.” 

* Sol am, and yetI don't like leaving you,” 
said Darrell, reluctantly. ‘I wonidn’t have 
accepted it without telling you first; but it 
isn’t quite settled yet.” 

“I suppose you must go, then!”’ 
Dolores. 

She wasn't pleased or happy about it, purely 
for his sake to-day—afterwards » little for her 
own, but unconsciously, 

He made her so completely first; she was 
his queen, whose whim waslaw, Where else 
a she get this that was a necessity to 

er? 

Their wills had never really crossed. Ii had 
always been bis place, as it were, to give way 
to the woman, to the weaker—a mere matter 
of inclination, where it had been « pleasure, 
after being coaxed, tofollow her wish. So that 
Dolores had an idea that he would always be 
easy-going; ands little sweetmess on her part, a 
little hanging about him, and looking as lovely 
as she could, would conquer him. 

The matter wassettlod allina rash, as these 
things often are. Without time for a line, 
Darrell came one afternoon in ® hansom, 
announcing that he was to cross by that 
nights mail, and he had only a couple of hours 
to spare. 

They all made the mont of that time. There 
was tea to be had with Mrs. Magnias and the 
girls, and plenty of chaff, and nonsense, and 
laughter amongst the whole party. 

‘‘ Nobody is going to be dolefal,” said Amy. 
‘* Dolores may cry presently, but we ehan't!” 

** Dolorea ian’t going to be 80 silly,’’ said the 
girl, ‘'As it Paris were China, and a montha 
hundred years! Besides, I'd never send my 
mankind away downhearted.’’ 

‘ That’s right,” said Mrs, Magniac, approv- 
ingly, and the sole representative of mankind 
smiled. 

After tea Dolores slipped away to the ram- 
shackle room the girls called their own, and 
Darrell very soon followed her. There he told 
her a hundred particulars he had kept for her 
alone, making her a sharer in all his plans and 


hopes. 

Then he talked of their fature, of their 
home together, of how he wonld make her 
happy, and work for her; and Dolores listened 
and smiled, bat contributed nothing herself, 
and did not feel her heart warmed. 

She liked it better, even thongh the time was 
shortening, when he was silent—as he was 
bound to be in spite of his bravery—and she 
had not to look at a vision that, somehow, 
seemed bare. 

Jaliet put her head in. 

‘‘ Ernest, mother says she’s sent for a cab, 
and it'll be here directly!’’ she said, and ran 
ont again. 

* Then I must tear myself away,’’ Darrell 
said, standing up and taking the girl in his 
arms. ‘Good-bye, my heart, think of me 
always, as I of you. Write often; it will bring 
you a little nearer to me,” 

Then he released her, and with her hand in 
his went to the door, then pansed, and bent 
down to her, drawing her to him once more. 

** One more kiss,” hesaid, unsteadily. ‘' No, 
not from me,” as the girl lifted herface. ‘I 
want it from you—so—my darling—my life !” 
as the soft lips met his while he held her heart 
to heart. 

That was their partinz—for a month—for 
two, maybe. Who could foresee ? or who knowa 
what may happen when once there comes a 
break ? 


concerns, 


said 
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CHAPTER III. 


“I wisn you would let Dolores come and 
stay with me a little while?” said Mrs. 
Saxton one day to Juanita Magniac. ‘' She 
seems rather ont of spirits. When will Mr. 
Darrell return?” 

“I don’t know. He's not been gone above 
a fortnight,” answered Mra. Magniac. “Iam 
not sure it would be wise to let her stay with 

ou, Bertha, though it is kind of you to wish 
t+. If she is to marry a man who will not 
have a home on a grander scale than this, she 
had better not get unsettled.” 

“My dear Juanita, she comes to me for a 
week or two, and she won't be married for 
another year ortwo! If she does get a little 
unsettled, she will recover it at the first sight 
of her lover—if she cares forhim, Are you 
reasonable?” 

“You don’t know Dolores very well,”’ eaid 
Mrs. Magniac, quietly. ‘‘ Yes, she cares a 
great deal for Ernest; bat I’m sorry he ever 
came!” 

** Dolores might have made a moet brilliant 
match !” said Mrs. Saxton. ‘I can’t imagine 
why you and her father consented to it!" 

“You've no children, Bertha. If you had, 
ae would understand what it is to have a girl 

eclaring she'll never care for anyone else, 
looking miserable while the matter is being 
considered, and the young man asking for her 
as if it were his life that was in question. I 
like him very much, and Dolores is everythin 
and everyone with him ; but I do wish———”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s a great pity!” said Mrs. Saxton ; 
** but in that case it can’t possibly hurt a girl 
with any stability to have a little gaiety.” 

“No,” Mrs. Magniac said, well-knowing 
that in one sense Dolores bad not much 
stability ; but she shut her eyes to the fact, 
and allowed the girl to go. 

In Bertha’s house 
world—and a world she loved. 

Saxton and her husband were, like 
their cousins the Magniacs, well-born and 
well-connected; but, unlike the Magriiacs, 
they were wealthy, which enabled them to 
take a position that was theirs by right. 

They knew lots of people, and the house was 
never empty save in the morning. People to 
luncheon, afternoon callers, guests at dinner ; 
then opera, theatre, or party; or else they 
were themselves the guests in other houses. It 
was very pleasant in any case. Dolores 
reveiled in it. 

Sir Algernon Lockwood had the run of the 
house. He was rarely invited. He came when 
he liked, which was every day. 

He was always devising some pleasure for 
Dolores, driving the ladies ont, taking them 
here and there, bringing the girl anything she 
even spoke of passingly as wishing for, and 
flowers constantly, till Dolores asked Bertha 
one day if she ought to accept them. 

‘* Why not, my dear?" asked Bertha, with 
that smile that always makes a girl shy of 
opening her heart. Bertha was quite twelve 
years the elder. 

“Well,” said Dolores, colouring and hesi- 
tating, ‘‘ I ought to think of Ernest; and Sir 
Algernon does not know I am engaged. It 
isn’t quite fair!” 

**Ob, my child, it really won't matter! 
Hle ia on old on I am, a felowA of the house; he 
can give you these trifles. And I daresay he 
does know you are engaged. He knows a lot 
of literary people, artists and actors, you 
know, and all the professional people,” said 
Bertha, rather dieparagingly. 

‘We're professional people ourselves,”’ eaid 
Dolores, with indignation, at which Bertha 
laughed. 

“Yes, dear, I know. I’m not ashamed of 
it. Well, make your mind easy about these 
little trifles of Sir Algernon’s”—the “ little 
trifles’’ were often costly enough. ‘ You 
ought to have a new dress for my dinner. party 
to-morrow. Do you think they can let you 
have it?’’ 

“I don’t unow,” eaid the gir], dubiously. 


was in a new 


‘*T'll see to it. Ill callon your mother, and 
we'll arrange it,” said Bertha. 

She was kind-hearted, as she knew it, and 
took’ great deal of trouble about Dolores, 

She managed it with Mrs, Magniac, who 
managed it with her husband. And not one 
of the three eaid, ‘‘We are trying to get 
Dolores cff, to marry her to that rich Bir 
Algernon Lockwood !” but they all knew they 
were going to give the girl a chance. 

Dolores was not blinded by Bertha’s free- 
dom as to present-giving. Sir Algernon was 
only four years older than Ernest Darrell— 
that difference not permitting him the 
privileges belonging to the absent betrothed. 
Bat the girl chose to accept the sanction of 
her elder, though she knew it was wrong. 

She liked Sir Algernon—she did not love 
him. Instinotively she refrained from tellin 
him of her engsgement. She felt he wou 
have been the last man to make himself 
another man’s rival, and in that other's 
absence. 

She was dazzled by the wealth, the posi- 
tion, the changefal life, the ease, the continual 
wearing of beautiful dresses, the incense of 
ay eve® ascending, that would be hers. 
For Sir Algernon let it be seen plainly that 
he would win Dolores if he could; and it he 
were less demonstrative and warm than 
Ernest Darrell he was excessively devoted, 
and, in a quiet way, always ready at hand. 

At firat, Dolores wrote long accounts of her 
doings to Paris, and got letters back express- 
ing delight at her having so much pleasure, 
but never a doubt. She never mentioned Sir 
Algernon ; and when the week wen into a 
fortnight, and the fortnight into three weeks, 
the poor fellow in Paris, working for her, long- 
ing and thirsting for her letters, got only very 
brief scraps. 

There was always a pretty excuse, always 
a pleading for pardon—always a generous 
answer—‘ Be happy while you can; I won't 
be exacting !'"—never a word of truth from 
her—“ I can’t write my heart to you while I 
am betraying you. I can’t treat you as my 
betrothed husband while I am letting another 
man make love to me!” . 

Somebody says that absence strengthens a 
strong love, and weakens a weak one. It was 
not exactly the last with Dolores. She loved 
Ernest Darrell as she had always dore, but 
he was not there to give overt woman. end a 
handred tender attentions; and her love for 
place and fortune was stronger at eighteen 
than her love for him. 

She knew she had no warmer feeling for 
Sir Algernon ihan a friendly one; but he was 
always at her side, always paying tribute in 
some shape to her beauty and power, and he 
could give her all that her soul, a small one 
at present, delighted in, 

She did not play this false game—to her 
lover, to Sir Algernon, to herself—with a light 
heart. She had her transports when the 
passion, lying se curiously dormant in her 
nature, forced itself to the front,—when she 
thought of her lover's unquestioning faith, 
and the wreck she was making of hia life; of 
her deception of the man who, knowing of no 
tie that should bind her, loved her earnestly, 
and believed in her ttuth—and her own heart 
that must give up love seemed breaking. But 
she persuaded herself that she had made a 
mistake—that a home like this of Bertha's 
was her sphere—that ce could never make 
Ernest happy. She would be tov miserable 
and out of a 

Having no possible excuse to offer about 
deceiving Sir Algernon—save that he would 
give her up if she told him the truth—she 
crushed her conscience ruthlessly. 

She had come to the pitiable condition of 
holding love cheap. Everyone liked her; a 
look from her dark eyes softened the bardest. 
How should she hold that dear, nay, priceless, 
which cost her nothing ? 

She went home when her visit to Bertha 
was over, and all at once that home seemed 
shrunk to miserable proportions — mean, 
| ehebby, unbearable. Tnere were the old 








discussions about men3y; ste had never 
heard the word at her cousin’s—the money 
was there ; the old do. nothing life, with neither 
work nor pleasure to fill up the hours. 
Dolores was irritable, found fault with every- 
thing, nothing was —— 

Sir Algernon said to her the day she 
left her cousin's house, ‘‘ You will let me come 
and see you at home?’ and Dolores had 
mente as ed the 

seem opportunity to break off, 
to return to her all she did not 
to her lapse of faith; but Sir Aigernon ; 
with the first touch of pride she had seen in 
— , ‘ ’ 

“You are not thinking of refusing to let 
me see you, Miss Magniac, after our—friend- 
liness ?" which last words had been uttered 
in a gentler tone. And then Dolores saw, 
what she had not known before, that she 
could not altogether do what she liked with 
this man; that she had allowed too much to 
be able to refuse this everyday request. So 
ie pte ission graciously ; but shé had a 
fit of rebellion, and went out the first day he 
might be expected, though it was a wet - 
noon. > 
“One of your fine friends has been here }”” 
said Rose, when Dolores and Juliet, who had 
gone with her, returned, “He didn’t stop 
long.. He’s rather nice.” 

The men callers in Bellamy-street were 
always hauled into the fires of criticiam by 
the three young ladies. 

Dolores said careleasly, — 

‘Has he?” and went upstairs to take off 
her hat, tossing it off, and sitting down to 
think, In ten minutes Amy came running 
upstairs, knocked, and came.in with a letter. 

** Mother sent me up with this,’ she said, 
“ It’s from Ernest. And tea is up!” 

‘‘Anyone in the drawing-room, Amy?” 
asked Dolores. She was pale, and her fingers 
closed tremblingly over the letter. 

*« No,—no one.” 

Dolores was alone. She opened her letter. 
There were no kisses on it, as at first. Darrell 
wrote that the man for whom he was acting 
ag substitute had hadarelapse. He himself 
would be kept in Paris longer than he baa 
thought. Would Dolores write or call and tell 
his sister? He was up to the eyes in work. 

“If youare at home again,” he went on, 
‘‘and have more leisure, write to me a little 
oftener. It is harder to be away from you than 
I thought. Sometimes I fear you are ill, and 
don’t tell me. Don’t have any constraints 
between us, dearest, from a mistaken fear of 
paining. You belong to me, and Ito you. I wil! 
write again soon. Forgive this short note.” 

A reprieve or a sentence—which ? Dolores 
put the letter away, and went slowly down- 
stairs. She put aside thinking. 

The very next day Sir Algernon called 

This was going to work in earnest. 

“I miezed you last .” he said, standing 
before Dolores’ chair, and holding the hand she 
gave him. ‘I was so sorry,” and his eyes 
said, ‘Lam happy now!" .. «- > 

Dolores smiled, pleased and proud. Every- 
thing seemed bright to-day; and when Sir 
Algernon had gone she went up to dress for 
dinner with a most satisfied feeling. - 

“I¢ is much best,” she said. ‘ Ernest will 
see it, too, if he knows I never should be happy. 
It is fair to him to have done with it. He 
would be miserable if I were not contented. 
Then we should quarrel or disagree, or keep the 

by silence, and I should have spoiled his 
life. Now he willsee it was a mistake. I toli 
him I didn’t care for him as he did for me. 
And I—I shall forget it all, and be quite happy. 
So will he. Men do forget very soon,” which 
was a cheap aphorism she had caught from 
Bertha. ‘ We shall laugh over our love affair 
one day.”” Then she looked a’ herself in tk» 
glass. ‘‘ Diamonds wonld just suit me,” she 
said, ‘‘ Fancy, never to wear diamonds til! 
you were a middle-aged matron, and ought to 
be giving then up almcst!’ Then a sudden 
memory struck her, and she sat down, 


trembling. ‘I wish, she said, lockiog ber 
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hands together, ‘‘ Ernest hadn't asked for 
that kiss juet before he went. Sometimes it 
ecems as if I were giving itagain. Oh!” 
covering her face, ‘ what will he say to 
me?” 

Easter was close at hand, when society 
would be flitting. And it happened one day that 
Dolores called at her cousin Bertha's and 
found her out, but she would be back in time 
for tea. So Dolores went to the drawing-room 
to wait, and found the field in possession of 
Sir Algernon Lockwood. 

He sprang up as she came in, and exclaimed, 

* Dolores! " then caught himself up, dropping 
the hands he had taken. ‘Ah, forgive me! 
You know Iam always thinking of that 
name.” 

** Are you, indeed!” said Dolores, kneeling 
down to warm her hands, and smiling a trifle 
coquettishly under her wide- plumed hat. 

**Bat you don’t chide me!” he said, 
quiskly. 

“Qh, no! A mere slip of the tongue—" 

*' A slip of the tongue is another word for 
saying we speak our hears, isn’t it? 

“I really don’t know. You are a little too 
deep for me,” said the girl, langhing, shrinking 
when triumph was so close. 

Sie was much more nervous than he was. 
He was vety earnest bat cool, when he bent 
down to her and said,— 

‘‘Give me your hands, Dolores, they'll be 
warmer in mine than at that fire, and don't 
try and pat me off. You've done that once or 
—_ lately at your own place, I’ve a right 

‘0 _"° 

For one wild second Dolores held her breath 
with a frantic feeling that made her faint, 
¢he-next she had let him take her hands and 
lifé her. The thought of the man betrayed 
had gone. She was as collected as if she re- 
ocived an offer every day of her life. 

“ Dolores, you know I love you! ” 

- i * she said, drooping her head a 
ittle. 

‘* Well, whenI said ‘ give me your hands,’ 
I didn’t mean jast for a minute, but for 
always. Will you?” 

She looked up into the man’s loyal face, 
who was giving her honestly all he could give 
—his heart, his honour unstained, his pos- 
sessions, who said that, “ Will you?” with 
=~ slightest falter—and drew in her breath a 

ttle. 

He wasn't so bold a lover as Darrell had 
been, who, at the first upward glance of the 
girl’s eyes, had taken his lover's rights; but 
then her eyes had said more to him than this 
other one. 

‘“* Yes !"’ she said. 

Was she not selling her soul and herself as 
truly as traly as the wretched woman whom 
she would not have called her sister ? Bat two 
months age the same lips that uttered that 
‘tyes? had yielded to Ernest Darrell the 
kiss that was the pledge of her love and his 
claim to it; and now beyond that yes they 
were silent. Not a word passed them of all 
this new lover had a right to know; she only 
shrank from letting him kiss them. 

Bat that did not suit him. He said, half- 
laughing, but with something in the tone that 
made her feel cold all over,— 

‘* Your lips are for me, dearest! You have 
given me the right yourself!” 

And she submitted, because she must. Was 
he one of the men who are one thing as lovers, 
and another as husbands ? 

Then she steeled herself. She would forget 
in time—now it was too soon. Her spirits 
rose when he began talking brightly about 
what they had to do, happier than any king 
that ever wore crown. 

The life he pictured looked very different 
from what she had been looking to. This was 
very dazzling, alluring. Yes, it was much best 
—it was what she was fitted for. The only 
thing wasshe wished she hadn't been obliged 
to break cff with Ernest while he was away, 
forgetting or ignoring that it was possible to be 
frank and truthful by letter. 

Her satisfaction increased when everybody 





was so delighted ; and only Rose said, “ Bat 
poor Ernest ! ” when Sir Algernon brought her 
@ lovely diamond betrothal ring in place of 
that gold one with the tiny pearls she had 
slipped off weeks ago and locked away; and 
each day he came brought her some gift such 
as she had wanted all her life ; when he asked 
her not to keep him waiting long, and she 
asked with g demureness, but with 
her heart beating in a sort of fear,— 

*¢ What do you call ays bed 

* Oh, six weeks! I’m afraid I'm never very 
patient. Say a month or three weeks, if Iam 
not too bold | "’ 

Dolores said, “No!” feeling as if she were 
stifled, 

And she had found out already that he 
was imperious—that he spoke softly, but he 
had to be given way to. And Ernest—ah ! 
but she mustn’t think of him now—she must 

jin to forget. 

he shorter the time the less likely he would 
be back. She dared not write to him till the 
eve of of her marriage. Gentleas he had been 
there was in her an instinctive knowledge 
that he would come back if worlds were crash- 
ing round him ; and she could not face him— 
could not face the terrible scene there would 
be. She must ba cruel—she could aot help it. 
And so, when Lockwood said, ‘‘ Three weeks 
then, Dolores? ” she consented. 

Bat, after all, is was not Dolores who wrote 
that letter to Ernest Darrell. It was Rose, 
who wrote it in her sister's bedroom, whither 
Dolores had called her. 

She was nervous, she said—ashe couldn't hold 
the pen; and she lay on the sofa, shivering 


‘oonvalaively, and white and cold, while Rose 


a out of sheer kindness to compose 
something that was perhaps a little more sym- 
pathetic than anyone else would have written. 

And the next morning saw beautifal Dolores 
Magniac converted into Lady Lockwood, with 
jewels and carriages, and two or three houses; 
and she wore family diamonds and old lace, 
and looked like the Spanish princess who was, 


non Lockwood, and he always saw the English 


papers. 

Bill, he might have missed it, or if they 
didn't mention the other name he would not 
have noticed it. Besides, one week he 
thought he recollected being too basy to look 
at all that senseless gossip. 

He startled Tina, only that morning 
returned from a country visit, by suddenly 
presenting himself in her sitting-room, though 
she had half expected him, since she had her- 
-— + cr ae home from a call in Bellamy- 

reet. 

She sprang up, turning pale as she looked at 
fim. He had been coming to greet her ag 
usual, the story they had told him seeming 
more and more impossible now he was at 
home ; but he stopped short when he saw her 
look and dilated eyes. 

His lips moved, but there was no sound 
came fromthem. Tina went to him and took 
his hand. 

“Ernest!” she said, with all that woman 
tenderness that can soothe so many griefs. 
Bat it could not soothe this. 

He let her keep his hand, as if he scarcely 
knew she had it, 

“Tt isn’t—true!” he said, not able to get 
his voice above a whisper. 

Something seemed choking his throat and 
blinding his eyes ; the very room looked differ- 
ent—Tina herself, whose hand seemed to 
tighen on his, or was his clinging to hers? 

“It is true |’ she said, firmly, but with the 
same soft tenderness. “I saw something 
about it in the are I got in the country, and 
I drove straight to the Magniacs when I 
reached town, and they told me." 

‘“‘ Bat, Dolores. I don’t think I understand,” 
Ernest said, slowly. ‘It’s too absurd; 
besides, she would have written herself! ”’ 

He drew his hand from hers and dropped 
into the nearest chair. 

Tina, all gentleness, though her heart was 
barning with indignation against Dolores, put 
her arm about him, and drew his head against 


after all, to haves real palace, while she made |}... 


the vows that seemed turned into curses on 
lips co false as this. 

Perhaps the diamonds and the white satin 
and lace were compensation for the shattered 
faith and the sordid desires ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Waen Ernest Darrell got that kindly but ill- 
put together letter of Rose's, who was the only 
one in the house who had had a thought for 
him, he would not believe it—simply stared at 
it till the letters ran into each other, and 
thought he must have gone mad. 

It was impossible, absurd, some trick of the 
Magniacs, who had never liked the éengage- 
ment, andthey had made Rose their tool. It 
was & base lie—he would go”home and find 
out. e 
Dolores had not written lately, bat she 
might have been busy, or there was nothing to 
say, and she never was fond of letter-writing. 
Supposing she would do such a thing—solely 
for the of argument—Dolores would have 
written before letting it come to such a crash. 
ing statement as that. 

“It's preposterous, but still it’s hateful to 
geta letter like that!” he said, looking in ten 
minutes as if he had passed a vigil of as many 
nights. . 

He had a heap of his usual work waiting to be 
done, for of course the special work that kept 
him in Paris did not fillup anything like his 
time; but he swept it on one side, and drove to 
the station en route for Calais. 

Tina would know. Although she had been 
out of town the last few weeks she was prob- 
ably back by now. An instinctive wish to save 
himeelf from humiliation that he would not 
own to checked his going to the Magniacs. 

Then, again, it couldn’t be true, because the 
society papers would have mentioned the 
approaching marriage of a man like Sir Alger- 





You can’é drive a thing like this into a man. 
He must get hold of it as best he can. The 
blow had been so sudden as to stupefy him, 
and he had been on the rack all the way 
home, 

So, unresisting, he rested his head against 
Tina, drawing long, shuddering breaths that 
seemed to take all his strength, 

‘* What did they tell you?" he whispered at 


“Not much more, dear, than that Dolores 
met this Sir Algernon at her cousin Bertha’s. 
They all seemed to tacitly encourage her in 
listening to him. He knew nothing about you, 

ou know. Mrs. ac said Dolores was a 
ree agent. They did not press it, but she 
acknowledged she thought it the best thing. 
Rose got hold of me afterwards, and seemed 
very troubled about it. She said Dolores 
asked her to write, and read what she had 
written; she lay on the sofa all thetime. Rose 
a her sister frightened her when she called 

er. 

“ Why?" 

“She wasso white and trembling. Begged 
Rose to write, she couldn’t. She told Rose the 
substance of what to say.’ 

“Ig this it?’ as he put a letter into her 
hand. She read it. 

It said that Dolores wished to say she 
thought she had made a mistake in engaging 
herself to Ernest. She was not fitted for his 
wife. She could not have made him happy. 
She should not be happy herself. She had been 
a free agent in parting. If she had done wrong 
there was no one to blame but herself. She 
prayed him to forgive her. To-morrow she 
was to be married to Sir Algernon Lockwood— 
all put very baldly, with theawkKward attempts 
of seventeen to spare a shock. 

Tina gave the letter back silently. In her 
own mind she thought her brother was well rid 
res ~ heartless a girl. Ernest, lifting himself, 
said,— 
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“ Are those my letters over there—and the 
things I gave her?”’ 

“ Yeo, dear! Rose gave them to.me, bué don’t 
touch them now. I didn't know you would be 
here so soon,"’ 

‘“*T may as well burn them now,” said 
Darrell, getting up, steadying himself, and 
then crossing to where those love-tokens lay, 
he gathered them up, and withont looking at 


the hearth, put a light to them, and watched 
them barn. 

‘That wipes it out,” he said, bat he gbhnd- 
dered and turned aside. 

“Ernest!’’ Tina said, heartsick, ‘ you 
know I am.always here to love you—you are 
80 quist.”’ 

‘Bat why should I be anything else? I’ve 
been a fool, and my pride is hart. Dolores 
cares for this—this,»man she has married more 
than she did forme. Then shewill be happier, 
or else it’s for his wealth I am flang aside. And 
what else can Ido but despise her? When I 
see her I shall know which is the truth.” 

‘* Ernest, you won’t see her!”’ . 

‘* Yes, I shall. You’re afraid of temptation to 
me?” Hislips curled, ‘If I could make her 
come to me by lifting my hand I shouldn't 
lift it. But there’s enough of this. We'll let 
it alone for the future. And I mustgo back 
to Paris to-morrow, Tina. I'll go upstairs now, 
and make myself fit for your drawing-room.” 

It was all so unnatural that Tina cried 
bitterly when she was alone. Ernest never 
let himself go all that evening; he made no 
movement to part for the night. It was Tina 
who, in mercy to that terrible self.restraint, 
said he would have to travel ‘to-morrow, and 
they had better goto bed. He said good-night 
to her without any special tenderness, because 
he was afraid of himself, poor Tina thought, 
shutting herself in her room, and listen- 
ing to hear a sound from his, which was 
next. She heard none, batthen he habitrally 
moved quietly. Still she was uneasy, though 
she dared not-go to him. 

She tried to hope it was all right, feeling 
her heart wrung by this ungettable trouble of 
his. But nature had been kinder to him than 
Tina thought. He had kept up his proud self- 
contre] too long, and gave way when he was 
alone, throwing himself on the bed, and lying 
there all night in a sort of stupor that dulled 
his eenses, and left him oniy the uncompre- 
hended feeling of op jon that belongs to 
nightmare. Probably that stupor saved the 
overwrought brain. 

He went the next day, He told Tina that 
lie had written to Rese to thank her; and 
Tina's reward, if she wanted one, was his gentle 
“Yon have: been very good to me, Tina.” 

He came back a fortnight after—for good, 
he said, and took up again all his old habits 
and ways,as bright as usual, apparently; but 
Tina detected flavour of bitterness where it 
had not been—a certain hardening which dis- 
treased her. 

He did not, as she had half feared, rush into 
dissipation ; but there are other ways of moral 
wreck, and he seemed drifting into one of 
them, and losing the charm and sweetness of 
youth, 

Tiaa knew very well what an ordeal it is to 
apy man to have all his faith torn up by the 
roots, and she took him in hand bravely. 

“You're too self-repressed,” she aaid. 
‘“ You're getting to be sufficient for yourself | ”’ 
all very gently, making him sit by her, 
and adding, ‘-I can’t see you getting ruined 
before my eyes. You've taken to writing 
bitterly, Ernest, which is quite different from 
being sarcastic. You'll have to pull yourself 


up, my darling—you'll have tomake more use | 


of me, I have hada lot of trouble, and I'm 
older than you,” 

And he, listening rather bewildered, and 
conscience-stricken that all the while he had 
been trying to keep his heart-break to him- 
self he bad been only proud, and wonnding the 
one-being who loved him, did what was the 
best thing for him—broke down ! 


He softened after that, giving no confidences, | 





but glad to receive her mute sympathy, and 
ing with her the pretence of indifference. 


Indeed, at this time he lived his life in a d 
sort of ‘way, only saved from he knew not 
whatief sinking and wreck by that love of 
Tina's that, somehow, he trusted in, thoagh 
his: power to trust: seemed broken —— 

The woman who had betrayed and humili- 
ated him did not at t bear out the idea 
that the sinner always feels'the weight of hia 

She wae-travelling all the autumn, and she 
came to town in November, to a house in 
Dover-streei, luxurious from sop to bottom. 

She was now in her sphere, the centre of a 
very good eircle, one of the most beautifal 
women in London, and raised toa height 
from whence she cauld look down en the poor 
little scheme of life she had had when she 
knew no better, 

There were no drawbacks. Her husband 
adored |her, and chad not yet found ont that 
adoration wasallon his side; and she had 
accustomed iherself to his occasional im- 
periousness. 

If, in-her own soul, there were sickeninge, 
she had a thousand expedients for flying from 
herself. Yes, she enjoyed life—as ahe under: 
atood enjoyment ! 


OHAPTER Y. 


Ir was a brilliant winter season—a great 
deal going on—and towards the end of itmuch 
interest was excited by the talk about a new 
play, to be produced in the spring, by a man 
not,new to guthorship. Indeed, he was getting 
more known every day, but new to this special 
form of anthorehip—Ernest Darrell. 

Nobody was more fallof it than Sir Algernon 
Lockwood, who was a strong upholder of the 
drame, and was on friendly terms with the 
manager of the Macready,who was alao a lead - 
ing actor, the house where the piece would be 


pr 3 

‘*We onght to go on the first night, Do- 
lores!’ Lockwood said to his wile. He made 
@ point.of being a firat-nighter whenever any- 
thing good was to appear. 

Dolores had heard so much at home and 
abroad about this play that she showed no 
emotion now when it was spoken of. What 
she did show was a lack of interest about it. 

‘* Will it be very good?’ she asked. “ Why 
do people make so sure it will be out of the 
‘eommon ?”’ 

“ Because everybody says Darrell ia. such a 
clever fellow. Tais is a new experiment, and, 
of course, he may fail; bunt it's a most inter- 
eating event.” 

“Oh, yes; buta man may write very well 
in other lines, and write a play that is exe- 
ocrabie |’ said Dolores. 

‘Certainly. I’ve known heaps like that ; 
still I wouldn’é\miss it for anything. 
| your Saturdays free. It’s sure to be one 
Saturday, though the date.is not fixed.” 

‘* Very well,’’ said Dolores; this being jast 
one of those requeats which she knew she 
must obey. And heexpected her to go with 
him. He liked her to be with him whenever 
possible. 

She very soon found hebad no idea of hus- 
band and wife going different ways. She 
! didn’t want to go this firat night. It would 
only Open up things she had rather not re- 
ca 


Ernest had taken his dismisfal without a 
word of remonstrance. He had even said in 
his note to Rose—which Dolores had seen— 
that no doubt Dolores would be happier than 
with him ; and it never entered the girl's head 
that the phrase couki be sarcastic, or thatthe 
writer of it could despise her too thoroughly 
toreproach her. That was out of the ques- 
tion. And, things being so, she did not want 
to have them disturbed—to be brought into 
' contact with Ernest's doings, or remember 
; him acujely. She had to go, however. 

‘*You don’t seem to care much about it, 








He gaveio to the fuct that he was noi happy. 
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dear?” her husband said, before he went toths 
theatre to take a: box. 

He said it kindly, and Dolores answered, 
with a faint:hope:that he would Ist her do as 
she liked,— 

‘* | don't care very mach.” 

“ Bat you'll go to please me?” said Look- 
wood. “I never enjoy anything without you, 
you know!” 

“ Phat's very foolish !' she said, smiling, 
not insensible, shongh she did not love him, 
to his dependence on ‘her fer even # pleasure. 
“ Suppose I can’é-be always with you—in the 
season, for instance ? ’’ 


“Qne can generally arrange one's engage- 
ments so 9s'not to clash,’’ said Sir Algernon. 
“$0 you will coms?" Then he bent and 
dsissed her. “ It’s very geod of you, darling! 
and I'm awfally selfish, bus I really can’t get 
on without you ! ” 

Then he went away io the highest spirits, 
and the —_ anew from ae. face. nee 
began to t love ma) 2 ive, ani 
ee freedom. : pskrps 

That was the last idea in ber husband's 
mind. He was not really selfish ; bat was he 
to biame if he thought he held her heart ? 

Dolores dressed that Saturday night of the 
new play witha strange tremulousness about 
her. 


Bhe felt as if, somehow, things anight slip out 
of her hands, as if she must move and speak 
and breathe not at her own will. 

This play, too. Would Ernest have put his 
own story, his own heart, intoit? Would he 
have a success? If he didshe would-see him, 
aad & quiver went through her. 

Then she called herself an idiot, laughed, 
and ran down to'the drawing-room, where her 
hbuaband was waiting with her flowers. 

No seoner was Dolores in ‘her box than she 
glanced rapidly over the house. They were in 
time—they always were—bat not early, 60 
that the house was full, and full of a moat 
brilliant audience. 

Nowhere did-the girl see the face she sought, 
and.did net-want to find. Sir non asked 
one of the men with them what Dolores dared 
not ask. 

“ Darrell?" said Lord Walsham. “ He’s 
with some friends ina box on this side.” 

Then the curtain went up, and the story un- 
folded itself. No, ing of the author’s own 
story, Dolores acknowledged, with something 
between relief and disappointment, The man 
here was the wrong: doer, and un different lines 
from lapse of faith. 

Sir Algernon, a keen critic, exclaimed, when 
the first act was over,— 

“By Jove! if it doesn't fall off it'll be a 
fine piecs !"" And when the curtain went up 
again, he became as absorbed as the rest of 
the crowded house. 

There were faults in the play—slight ones— 
bat it did not fall off. It grew in intense 
interest, the characters developingin masterly 
style; the dialogue, always fine, deepening in 
force as the strong situations called for it, 

Very early in the evening there seemed to 
‘have ron through the audience’ that wave of 
sympathy which held every soul as of one 
“Salen aot paler and paler, sat with 

olores, growing ‘and paler, sa & 
geless smile through the excitement that 
followed the close of the bast:act. 
The wild cries for the anthor-filled her ears, 
, and then she leant forward, looking to the 
| Stage, 
| Would he come? He must! He wasthere. 
; Ob, that heart of hers! if it weuld beat less 
madly! If she could tear and rend these 
chains on her limbs! on her soul! Herself 
had slipped them on her hands! 
Sarely the manwas avenged ! 

Acknowledging with a quiet grace the 
plandite of the houce, did his eyes, lifting 
themselves to the sea of faces before him, go 
| as by magnetic attraction to one face there, 
| pale, witb great black eyes wide and strained? 

“ Darrell,’ said the manager, catching hold 
of the young man when at last he was per- 
mitted to leave the stage, ‘I want you. A 
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perfect triamph, isn’t i§? Why, my dear 
fellow, you’re quite white!” 

‘On, I daresay,” said Darrel), smiling. 
It’s a little trying, you know!” 

“So it is. It’s a trial a good many men 
would like to have! Here's a fellow wants to 
know you whom you ought to.know.” 

And then there were more congratulations ; 
and @ man came through the throng—an 
aristocratic.looking fallow with a,bright face. 

‘Here you ere, Lockwood !”’ said the actor. 
“I eouldn't find you. This ia our prince of 
authors. Darrell—Sir Ajgernon Lockwood.” 





Sir Algernon, delightfully excited, poured | 


out his congratulations so rapidly that it gave — 
' knew how much or how little mercy she soseldom depend on our time.” 


Darrell time to steady himself from the-shock 


of the sudden meeting, to stand and talk and | 


smile, and be collected enough to take the 
measure of Dolores’ husband, and find no sur- 
face fault with him, Frank, werm-hearted, 
openly envying the man who had begun to 
win fame, Sir Algernon was what pecple call 
‘“@ nice fellow.”* 

‘**Do you envy me?” Darrell said, langhing. 
‘But, you know, some people would say it is 
the other way.” 

_*Yoaenvy me? In Heaven's name, why ? 
I've often wished I could get more brains by 
giving up half my fortune. Bat I must be 
off. Hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
again,’’ ‘Then he shook hands, and went away 
to meet Dolores in the lobby. 

Dolores, who eat silent in the carriage—who 
had stood outside that hard. earned triumph— 
who bad seen it with yearning, passionate 
eyes, whose soul had oried out impotently to 
the man whom she had deserted ‘for this citk- 
lined carriage that was'to save her dainty feet 


from touching the pavement; for this velvet | 
' colonel with a very divided attention, 


gown that cost so many golden guineag; for 
these eoundiess carpets, and the glass and 
chive on the dining-rcom table, and the flash- 


ing mirrors, and the sound of “my lady” | 
| to the clock on the mantel. piece, 


from so many rervante ! 
And withal she was not free, even to be 


Now she trembled lest Darrell should decline|in the eyes she raised and dropped directly ? 
to keep up the deception, but sabe dared’ not Of course he did—knew by a thousand indica. 
warn him even when he came, tions no one else in the room would have 
Why, in Heaven’s name, was he coming? , dreamed of—knew it by instinct, when to all 
He had refused before, made excuses, she felt else she seemed only the self- possessed hostess, 
sure, because he could not trust himself to see, Yes, and pitied her, despised her, and yet 
her or wished to spare her. Why did he felt as if he could have dared the man beside 
change his line? Had he forgotten? Was it him to touch her—aa it she were his to load 
nothing to him +o meet her as another man’s with reproaches, and then gather to his heart 
wife? Did it cost him nothing to be under end forgive, and kies away the tears he had 
that man’s roof ? forced her to shed, What he did was to dro 
This was how she questioned herself while the hand that he held as a stranger, an 
her husband mentioned some people she might make a conventional apology for being so 


ask, ‘nis was Friday—nearly three days to late. : " 
live through in torture till he came—till she! ‘‘ We literary folk,’ he said, smiling, ‘‘ can 


might expect from him. daresay,’ said Dolores, carefully 
Her security, such as it was, seemed all at, guarding each word that she might not show 


“uy 


; once threatened, and that being ali she had , too intimate a knowledge of literary men. 





she clang to it asa drowning man clings to ‘But we are very glad to have you, however 


the rope flang him from shore. She counted late. Ob, there’s the butler. Mr. Darrell, 
the minutes to that Monday night—counted | 
them ina fear that made her feel ill—in a; 
trembling gladness that made her cold and | 
sick. Her punishment had begun in earnest, | 

Tina made no remonstrance when her 
brother told her of his engagement. She did ; 
not like it—she was afraid for him; but she) 
knew he would go—and must if he had pro.- | 
mised. Perhaps, too, after excusing himself 
more than once he could not easily get ont of . 
it, and why should he except for his own. 
sake? ‘Tina had not forgiven Dolores, for she , 
alone knew that Ernest would never be quite} 
the same again. 

The four or five.other guests were already | 
assembled in the Dover-street drawing-room | 
on the Monday evening. Dolores, looking 
exquisite in pale pink, sat talking to anelderly | 
but, 


| keeping up her share in the conversation with | 


alone. This man who owned her, body and | 


soul, who had a right to her every thought, 


wanted her beside him—wanted ‘her to talk | 
| @ sudden rush of emotion almost choked her. | 


to him, to be pleased when’he was ! 
He could not know her whole being recoiled 
from him, He could not dream that if Ernest 


Darrell had stood in that open doorway and | 
' to hide her face, and the fan she could not. 


| hold steadily. 


called to her she would have walked straight 
across to him, and followed where he led. 


ready smile and word, though her heart grew 
sick with dread, and ber eyes went continually 


A quarter 


to eight—would he come? 

Ten minutes! She drew a long breath, half- ; 
relieved, and yet, how flat it all was! 
would not come—he had been detained ! Then ; 


H 


' The door opened, and her husband went 


. This was her forgetting—that the love rhs | 


had thrust out should have lain in:her:heart | 


all shese months, and grown and ‘expanded ! 
silentiy, and lifted itself at last, and then , 


held her in its thrali—conquered her—made | 


of her its plaything—as she had done with | 
| about that presently. She must be cordiul 


the man who-had sown the seeds of that love. 


CHAPTER VI. 


** Dororss, I've been atking Ernest Darrel 
to come to dimner on Monday,” said Sir 
Algercon Lockwood, coming in to luncheon a 
week or two afterwards, after having been all 
the morning ont, 


Dolores stooped as if to release her dress | plese 


from something it had caught in, for the foot- 


towarde it. 
‘* Who. is it?” she said, putting up her fan, 


Her heart swooned within her. | 
She felt as if she must cry out to loose that 
tightness round her throat. 

Her husband was bringivng Ernest up to 
her—of course the strange guest whom she, 
Gid not know! And, then, was bis new play 
® success? She must say something pretty 


when he was presented. Oh, the bitter, 


| mockery of it—this man, who had been her 
| lover! What was she to say or do when he 


came to her? She could not think. She 
wanted to go tolhim; but she must not—she | 
muet stay where she was and wait. Would. 


| he know her agony? He always had known. 
| how she felt! 


man stood waiting, and she must not let her | 


face be seen. 

“Is he coming?” she said. Then lifting 
herself. ‘ You've asked him before ?"’ 

* Yes ; and he always said he was too busy 
—or something of the sort. 
anything like work do slave a0.” 

“ You haven't answered my question now, 
Algie?'' said Delores, smiling. 

* Didn’s 1? L beg your pardon. Yes, he 
said he would come, 60 get a few people to 
meet him. He's the nicest fellow! I should 


like 40: know him very well. Dolores, you're | 
| said Sir Algernon, smiling. 


eating nothing—are you well?" 

_ Qaite, thanks, only net hungry. If you'd 
giveme an idea the sort of people who would 
suit Mr, Darrell.” 


Literary men in | Bev 
‘ Jast word left his lips than she took it up; | 


** Dolores,” gaid Sir Algernon, in his bright, 
ant way, ‘leuppose I needn't present 
Mr. Darrell formally ?”’ 

The words went like a biow to the woman's | 
conscience. Whatdid he mean— did he know ? | 
Her whole being seemed to sway and sink; 


| her eyes almost turned to her husband the | 
wild startled glance the long lashes hid; bat, 


the supreme need saved her. Soarcely bad the , 


i forcing a smile to her eyes, and her lips to, 


j 
' 


j 


speak distinctly. | 
‘“*My husband implies, Mr. Darrell, that} 

authors are public property! I suppose he} 

really means——” 
“« Why, that you saw him the other night,” 


Darrell held for just the regulation time, if , 
there is such, the hand Dolores gave him— 
the hand he had once taken and held at his 


She had learned to be so false, even in the | will. Did he know what his touching it cost 


details of life. No one of her family had ever 


her? The dread in her heart, the sudden, 


mentioned Darrell'’s name to her husband, fear at her husband's words, the silent appeal | 


He | 


may I ask you to take down Miss Mill- 
wood?" 

She herself fell to the share of the elderly 
colonel. Darrell was not near her at dinner, 
rt between pretty Misa Millwood and another 

y: . 
A silent rage gathered slowly in Dolores’ 
heart. He was unchanged; he didu’é care, 
he had been unmoved when he met her. Ab! 
she knew what it was. He didn’t hate her, he 
despised her; she had made him despise her. 
Just that soft laugh, just the vividly bright 
smile, the clear, unshadowed eyes—anot & line 
altered! She hadn't made him suffer because 
he thought she wasn’t worth it. , 

In the drawing-room he neither avoided nor 
sought her—treated her precisely like any 
other lady who waa his hostess. If he had 
only avoided her—that would have been better 
than this absolute indifference that wrung 
her very soul. : 

When she asked him did bs sing he did not 
even look a reproach at the tacit falsenegs ; 
only said, aa she bad heard him cay a few 
minutes before to Miss Millwood, ‘Yes, I 
sing!” 

He had not betrayed her to her husband ; 
he had not made a single sign that he was no 
stranger. That was the only indication he had 
given of remembering any thing between them. 
She was too conscience-stricken to be proud, 
not humble enough to acknowledge she 
deserved auch treatment. She was hurt and 
angry, and full of a fervent desire to set her- 
self right with him. , 

Sir Algernon was cordiality iiseif—made 
enough of Darrell to flatter @ vain man; but 
Darrell was not vain, Of course he appre- 
ciated the value of iriendship from @ man 1p 
Lockwood's position, and Lockwood himself 
he could have taken to immensely if he had 
not been Dolores’ husband; but he could not 
let the thing go further. 1+ was unnatural— 
imposeible, 

And the strain was more than he could 
stand. A few more efforts like that of to- 
night, and there would not be much work left 
in 


him, 
Jina, when he got home, looked at him 
or twice before she ventured to say, — 
Weill, Ernest, you seem very tired!” 


ie laughed, ; 
‘And you want to say, Tina, I told you 


oD 


ra | 

‘No,’ said Tina, ‘ I never say that.” 

Ernest came and sat down by her, with 
change in his handsome face. 

“Bat in very truth,” he said, ‘‘you are 
anxious about me, You think I am rushing op 
temptation. You are uneasy !’’ : 

‘Dear Ernest,” Tina said affectionately, 
“you know I trast you as far as far as pos- 
sible, but patting aside all danger—to you, 
msybe to her, why torture yourself?” 

‘Thad to, Tina,” he said, getting up. “I 
had tossee her once, to know if after all she 
was bappy, if ehe cared for her husband, then 
I could have been content.” : 

“And now, Ernest?’’ Tina said, watching 
him, as he walked backwards and forwards. 

“It's been all of no use!" Darrell said, 
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psseionately, ‘' She has bartered her soul for 
gold, and she is wretched!” 

Then he flang himself down beside Tina, 
who took his hand and held it, feeling it 
éremble like a child's, 

“She never loved him!” the man said, 
shaking from head to foot. “She hag 
shattered her life and mine, and to-day she 
would fling all her wealth behind her to be 
happy for an hour! Tina, Tina, what shall I 
do? Ican't bear it! I can’t teaz her out of 
my heart, for all her bitter failure, and that 
is the hardest of all!” 

And Tina, after her fashion, said nothing 
atall. He had shown her his heart at last, 
after months of self-suppression. How the 
wounds still bled freely, for all that none but 
she knew their depth—the deepest wound of 
all, not Dolores’ desertion, but the baseness of 
her soul, that he had deemed near Heaven. He 
rallied after a minute, and spoke more quietly, 
but with a voice not always under control. 

**I wouldn’t call her back to me if I could,” 
he said. ‘' There isn’t that danger to me as 
you fear. I love her—yes, and shall as long 
as I breathe ; butI don’t honour her. Heaven 
help me! I don’t—I never could trust her! 
She is something different from what I thought 
her, or else I was a blind fool who might have 
eeen and did not. Yet I don’t know. What 
man who loved her could place her lower than 
the highest? She used to say sometimes, half 
frightened of herself, that she didn't love me 
as well as I loved her, and I knew it too; bat 
then, one doesn’t expect a girl of eighteen to 
love as a man does. 1’ve tried to forget it all, 
Tina—I can’t.” 

** The life of one’s life,” Tina said, softly, 
thinking of the dead husband ehe had loved. 
* One can’t forget that, my darling !”’ 

“ You always understand, Tina,” he said, 
gratefally. ‘ You never tell me I am wrong 
or foolish. What should I have been but for 
you? At first,” speaking slowly and gently, 
‘'I never could look forward atall. If I tried I 
saw & great blackness stretched right across. 
I was all chaos, as if the whole universe had 
erashed into pieces and left me standing alone, 
with neither fature on earth nor Heaven 
beyond. Idon’t think I could go through that 
again. I couldn't have got through it then but 
for you.” 

**Bat for me! Bat I could do so little for 
you, my own Ernest!" 

**You les me alone, Tina, which was jast 
what I wanted; but you did for me every- 
thiog, because you were true!” 

** Ah!” gaia Tina, “I see!” 

Ernest said, after a long while of silence,— 

‘*T shall never go there again it I can help 
it. It seems to me like treason, when her 
husband knows nothing. I can’t stand the 
tacit deception. Bat if it comes to her think. 
ing I am afraid to meet her, Ishall go. I 
am not afraid; and were I a thousand times 
afraid she should not know it. In other places 
I must meet her; the very society Sir Alger- 
non cultivates I mix with.” 

‘* She has told her husband nothing, then?” 

* Oh, no! He would not try to be fries 4s 
with me if she had. He would not have marr. 4 
her at all, he is mach too fine a fellow for su-1 
dishonour. When he does know, as he mues 
one day——” 

‘* What then, Ernest? What will he do?'' 

“He is a little less of a fool than I. He will 
shut her out of his heart better than I have 
done. She holds it now—by a lie. And when 
he does know—how lonely she will be!" 

He bent his face down on hia hand, and 
Tina did not break in on his bitter thought by 
word or look. Sach moods of self-revealment 
must be lefé to themzelves—not to be even 
soothed too much. 

_Darrell litted his head presently, very much 
himself again, but paler than usual. He put 
his arm round his sister, kissing her tenderly. 

**T don't often trouble you as I have to- 
night,” he said. ‘ I was unstrong—that is all 
the excuse I have.” 

** You need none, dear Erneet, Talk to me 
when you like, be silent when you like, I 





know that even with the most self-contained 
people the throwing aside of reserve is some- 
times a relief.” 

‘To me,” Darrell said, smiling; “but to 
you, you unselfish little soul?” 

‘* Why, Ernest, who else have I but you to be 
unselfish for?” said Tina, laying her head 
against his shoulder. 

And the bitter sense of contrast that forced 
itself into his mind made his answer only a 
silent caress. 

(To be continued.) 








—— 


NELL’S CAKES. 
—o— 


“ You don't really mean it, Nell, do you?” 
Bessie asked, rather dubiously. 

“Why not?” was the stout reply, and Nell’s 
blue eyes had a look in them which, as Bessie 
knew, meant business. “Am I to let Hal 
give up his medical studies when we all know 
he is bound to make a great doctor some day, 
and be an ornament tothe family—am I to 
let him give it all up, I say, jast because I am 
too proud to let anyone see me making 
cakes?” 

** Yes; but it isn’t jast what a lady usually 
does, my dear!” said her friend, still doubt- 
fully. ‘What would your cousins—thore 
Lionela—say, if they saw you baking cakes 
publicly at the Food Exhibition?” 

Nell laughed in her merry way till her white 
teeth showed and the most entrancing dimples 
played about her sweet mouth. 

‘*T bave no doubt the Lionels would commit 
me to Bedlam, if they could,” she said, laugh- 
ingly. “Bat I am going to do it, Bessie! 
The baking powder people have offered me a 
handsome sum, and I can't afford to refase 
itt” 

‘‘ Well,’ said Bessie, accepting the inevit- 
able, “* When a woman will, she will, you 
may depend onit!' I wouldn't mind, Nell, 
bat I know just how the men will stand and 
stare at you” (Nell tossed her pretty head), 
“and they will say familiar things to you!” 

* No, they won't!” said Nell, with a flash 
in her eyes. ‘‘I’d like to see any man speak 
to me, if I didn’t want him to!” 

Bessie looked at her haughty pose and 
smiled. 

“I guess you can take care of yourself,” 
she said, admiringly. ‘ Well, my dear, I wish 
you good luck with your cakes !”’ 

When the Food Exhibition opened Nell 
was there, and Bessie, who went to see her, 
thought the baking powder people had been 
very wise, 

Nell wore a plain print dress. Her sleeves 
came just to the elbow, and her round white 
arms, which were thrust in a big bowl of flour, 
were set off by little white embroidered ruffles, 

A pretty white oap half hid her fair hair, 
and a snowy-white apron completed a costume 
that in a certain way was much more attrac- 
tive than a ball dress. 

‘‘Nell,” said Bessie, enthusiastically, “ you 
look good enough to eat yourself |!’ 

“Thank you!’’ said the pretty cook, as she 
handed a fresh tray of cakes toa boy in a 
white linen suit, who was carrying relays to 
aad from the oven. 

“There, Johnny—that's the fifteenth! Tell 
Maria not to glaze these. Don't they look 
nice?” she continued, waving her hand 
towards a pile of golden-brown, smoking cakes 
which were lying on a dish, surrounded by 
little figured pats of butter. “I have sold a 
hundred tins of baking powder already.” 

‘* Nell,” said Bessie, admiringly, ‘you will 
make your fortune yet!” 

The Food Exhibition was crowded that 
evening, and never for a minute was there a 
lack of spectators about the baking powder 
exhibit, where Nell was making her cakes and 
passing them out among the crowd. 

Tho Work and the heat had flashed her face 
a lovely red, and it must be admitted that 








people _ more attention to her than they 
did to the cakes. 

‘* By Jove, Beverley!" said one of the men 
who sauntered that way, ‘There’s a con- 
foundedly pretty girl baking cakes over there ! 
Bee her?” 


Beverley kissed the ti 
airily and moved to 8 the stand where 
Nell was. 

‘* A deuced pretty girl!” he drawled, quite 
audibly, as he leaned over the rail and watched 
the defé white fingers sifting flour. ‘“ What 
the dickens is she doing here?" 

“Sh!” said his companion; ‘she'll hear 
you.” . 

‘* Well, there is no offence, old man,” said 
Beverley, still in thesame audible tone. ‘No 
woman ever resents any praise of her beauty.” 

He turned as he , and, leaning over 
the rail, he looked ly up into Nell's eyes. 

“Don't you get awfally hot and tired 
here?” he said, pulling ‘his attenuated mous- 
tache in a dudish way. 

Nell bit her lip. 

“There, Johnny!” she said, turning her 
back quickly. ‘“ You must get these a little 
browner than the last ones.” 

Beverley waited a moment. : 

‘* Won't you give me a cake?” he said, with 
the air of one who was asking for a kiss. 

‘‘The’ cakes are distributed on the other 


side of the stand, sir,” said Nell, without 


lifting her eyes from her work. 

‘You'd better shut up,” said the other 
gentleman, ina lowtone. “ You are evidently 
on the wrong tack,” 

Beverley paid no attention to his friend. 
He simply pulled his moustache more persist- 
ently, and said,— 
addition al acceptan 7° ss 

ition oe. Will you no ar 
me with the favour?” 
seen was still silent and implacable, and he 

“Why are you so unfriendly? You look 
very hot and.tired; won't you let me bring 
you some ice cream ?” z 

“No!” said Nell, turning upon him with 
quick anger. ‘I will thank you to let me 
alone. Iam attending to my business, and I 
wish you would attend to yours.” 

“Oh, come now!” Beverley went on, 
insolently. i 

But his friend seized him by the arm, and 

him aside 


‘* See here,” he cried. ‘ You've got tocome 
away from here! Don’t you see you are 
annoying the lady?” ; 

“ Annoying her!’ Beverley retorted, with 
a laugh, as he shook himself free. “ What a 
milksop you are, Jackson! You let me alone, 
will you!" 

“No, I won't!—not if you are going to 
annoy that lady with your unwelcome atten- 
tions!’ 

“The deuce you won't!” said Beverley, his 
voice growing higher and more angry, till 
people began to look around, and query what 
the matter was. 

“ Gentlemen, if you please!” said Nell, in 
a dignified voice. ‘Move on!" 

“T'll be hanged if I'll let any man dictate 
to me me what I shall do!" cried Beverley, 


D é 

36, here, old man,” said Jackson, per- 
suasively, ‘‘ that last champagne has gore to 
your head. Come! don’t make a scene 
here!” 

‘I want one of those cakes,” the other 
persisted, ‘‘ and I'm going to have it!” 

Jackson caught him by the shoulder, and 
pushed him through the crowd ; but Beverley 
was furious. 

Certainly he was somewhat the worse for 
his wine, for he whirled round, and struck his 
friend across the cheek. 

There was a crowd in a minute; but Nell, 
who was in an agony of shame, had the satis- 
faction of seeing both men marched off very 
promptly by the police. 

Tears came to her eyes as she went on 


of his kid gloves 
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mixiog the cakes. Bessie hii beea pretty 
nearly right after all. : 

The people stared at her; one whispered to 
another, and pointed at her. 

Her cheeks were crimson with mortifica- 
tion; but, fortanately, it was almost time to 
. olose, and she could go home to weep her 
chagrin out on her own pillow. 

She told no one about it, but went back the 
next day doubly resolved to wear a mask of 
impenetrable reserve. She would not look at 
anybody; and when she saw coming towards 
her a man who had one cheek {freely decorated 
with court-plaster, she looked stubbornly 
away. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, lifting his 
hat, ‘' but may I speak t2 you a moment?” 

At a glance Nell recognised Jackson, and 
aoloured. 

‘*I—TI have been very anxious to speak to 
you ever since last night! '’ he said, hurriedly. 
“I am very sorry for that unfortunate occur- 
rence, and I have come to apologise |” 

He drew out his card-case as he spoke, and 
thanded her a card, on which she read, with 
come surprise, the name— 


“‘ LriongL JACKSON,” 


“T am truly sorry for what happened!” 
he wenton. ‘‘ The fact is, my friend had had 
@ little too much champagne last night, 
and he is awfally ashamed of himself! He 
hadn't the face to come and see you, but he 
wanted me to apologise for him. And,” he 
added, with a faint smile, “I think he has 
been well punished. They kept him all night 
in the station-house.” 

‘I think you have been punished, too!” 
Nell said, glancing at his plastered face. 

** Oh, that isn’t anything!" 

‘‘I—I think I am obliged to you in one 
way,” Nell said, slowly. ‘You did try to 
make him behave.” 

“Tam afraid I was more zealous than dis- 
- At any rate, I am very sorry for it 

“Well, it is all over now. And,” she 
added, lifting her eyes, “I have had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of some 
qne of whom I have heard very often, through 
my mother, Mrs. Trenton.” 

“What! You are not——" 

“IT am—your second cousin, if you don’t 
mind the truth,’ said Nell, demurely. 

Jackson looked at her for a moment in 
amazement. 

“T have heard of 
** Your name is Nell, 

She nodded. 

be Bat,” he continued, ‘‘ what are you doing 


here ? 
my bread, as well as 


he said, presently. 
6 it?” 


“Tam making 
yay hc asmile, ‘Will you havea 
3 ” 


“Thanks! They look awfally good! But 
you have a brother, baven’s you?” 

“Hal? yes. Hal’s at college, and, the 
family finances being at a low ebb, I am 
here.” ’ 

** Does Hal know it?" 

“No, indeed!” 

* T thought not.” 

“You must buy a box of baking powder 
now," said Nell, as he finished the cake. 

“* Half-a-dozen |!" Jackson answered, “ Bat 
what will I do with it? Is it good for any- 
thing besides making cakes?” 

“Tt will lighten all manner of sadness,” 
#aid Nell, as she gave him the whole six tins. 
‘*There, pleace! Now you are to go away. 
henonf stand here talking to young men, you 

now.” 

* But you have not acce my & - 

**Oh, yes, I have!” pen ny ew 

‘** May I come and get another cake to-mor- 
row?" 

“Tf you buy scme more baking powder ?” 

Jackson laughed, and went away much 
pleased with himself, 

Every day after that he atiended the Food 
Exhibition, and bought a tin of baking powder. 

When the exhibition was over, a month 





later, he called on Nell by her permission, 
and broughé a large valise fall of the un- 
opened tins. 

‘‘I want you to take these,’’ he said; “I 
don’t know what to do with them!” - 

‘Bat what do you want me to do with 
them ?” said Nell, laughing. 

‘** I wish you would continue to make cakes 
for me all my life!" he said, looking her in 
the eyes with an expression that brought the 
colour to her cheeks. ‘Nell, could anything 
induce & good, brave girl like you to marry & 
worthless fellow like me?” 

‘“‘ Something might,” she said, demurely. 

“* What ?” was his eager reply. 

** Love |—nothing else?’ 

* Bat I do love you!” he went on. ‘ From 
the very first your face charmed me! ThenI 
admired your independent spirit! and then I 
learned to love your sweet, womanly self! 
Nell, if you ever could care enough for 
me —" 

She held out her hand. 

“I dol” she said, softly; and Jackson saw 
the light of his own happiness ia her eyes. 

When Bessie of it she was ecatatio, 

‘‘To think you should have captured one of 
the rich Lionels by baking cakes!" she said, 
with a rapturous sigh. i 

And now that Neil is married, and Bessie 
visits her, they have together what they call 
‘‘oake teas," in memory of how Nell won 
‘ the best husband in the world!" 








THE FIRST CRUSADE. 
—o— 


Rosert Bratne paced up and down the 
small room that been the especial sanc- 
tum of his brother-in-law, Dick Hatton, his 
brows knit in perplexed thought, his fingers 
nervously rattling his watch-chain. Mary, 
hia only sister, Dick's widow, was sobbing on 
he sofa, 

‘‘ Mary, dear,” he said, presently, “it is 
cruel to make you talk, but if I could only 
get some really clear idea of the business, I 
might, perhaps, help you.” 

Mary sat up, and tried to still the sobs that 
the talk about her husband—not yet a month 
oa forth. She was a woman 
with fair hair and blue eyes, and young 
enough still to make her deep widow's mourn- 
ing doubly pathetic. 

** About the house?" she said. 

“Yes. You say it is almost paid for?" 

‘* The price was £1,500 for the house and 
grounds, There isa very large orchard and 
vegetable garden, besides the garden in front. 
Dick was to pay for it jast as he could, bat 
not less than sixty pounds a year. We were 
so anxious to have a home of oar own, Rob, 
that we worked very hard for it, and that is 
the reason I know all about it. I putall my 
writing money in, too; no} much, to be sure, 
but it helped along.” 

* And you are sure there was £1,000 psid 
to Mr. Sharp?” 

‘IT am positively certain of it.” 

‘* And the receipts are lost ?”’ 

** Lost! Gone entirely. Rob, I never dared 
say it, for I cannot prove it, but I firmly 
believe Mr. Sharp stole Dick's receipt-book."’ 

“Why?” 

** Well, he is a man who is not much 
respected, and there have been several stories 
told about him that throw a doubi over his 
honesty. Still, he keeps clear of the law. 
Dick took the receipts for the payments of 
the house in a small red account-book that 
had nothing else in it. That day—no, I am 
not going to ory again, dear—that dreadfal 
day he sent word to Mr. Sharp that he would 
pay him fifty pounds. .He had sold a lot of 
wool, and I had twenty pounds saved. I know 
he had it when Mr. Sharp came. Then there 
was that dreadfal hemorrhage, and how 
could we think of anything but Dick for the 


¢ next three days? But, Rob, Mc, Sharp was 


alone with him when he was taken ill, and 
gave the alarm. There was nothing to pre- 
vent his slipping the reosipt-b20k into his 
pocket, and I believe he did it. It cannot be 
found, and Mr. Sharp would notdare to asseré 
that he has never been paid anything bat rent 
for the house if he did not know I cannot 
produce the receipts.” 

‘*H'm! Yes, 1 see, Bat one cannot accuse 
& man of such a crime as that without some 
proof.”’ 

“I understand that. I think he intended, 
if Dick got better, to pretend it was a mistake 
or he might have meant to cheat him.” 

‘* Was there never any witness to the pay- 
ments ?” 

‘“*No. He would come over, or Dick would 
go to him and pay whatever we could spare. 
Bat I have seen the receipts often! And 
think, Rob, how that thousand pounds would 
help me now!” 

Rob did think of it! He was a young man 
who had made for himself a home in a 
distant country, over which he had asked hia 
widowed sister to preside. He had come to 
her with open hands and heart to offer a home 
to her and her two boys, knowing that his 
brother-in-law had lived upon his salary as a 
clerk in a wholesale house. But he had found 
that these two, by close economy, by Dick's 
carefal speculation, and Mary’s contributions 
to magazine literature, had nearly secured a 
home of their own, when a sudden rapture of 
a blood-vessel had ended life for one, and left 
the other desolate. 

oe talks the brother and sister had 
about this cruel wrong pressing upon her, but 
arri always at the conclusion that only 
the finding of the receipt book could help 
her. They were still talking in the room 
that Dick had devoted to his wife's literary 
labours and his own business affairs, and 
dignified by the name of library, when Rob, 
pointing to the wall, said : 

‘Where on earth did you ever get that 
horrid daub, Mary? What ia it?" 

“The First Orasade,’” said Mary, smil- 
ing. “Itisa daub, Rob, bat Dick was fond 
of it for the sake of his only brother, who 
painted it. Poor boy! He imagined him- 
self a great artist, and this picture a master- 
piece. Bat after vainly trying to sell it he 

ave it to Dick. It was a dreadfal job to get 
4 up, and you see it takes all the space on 
that side of the room. How we are to get it 
down is a mystery.” 

“Do you valae it?” 

‘No. I scarcely knew Jem; he died ten 
years sgo, and the piotpre is frightfal.” 

“ H'm !—I think I seo a light!" said Rob, 
musingly. ‘Well, dear, as there is nothing 
to be gained by staying here, how soon will 
you be ready to go to Woodside with me?" 

“'T will begin to pack to-day.” 

It proved to be a tedious job to gather all 
the household goods into travelling compass, 
to start off box after box, to take leave of 
neighbours, and make preparations for the 
long journey and new home. Bat Mary 
found comfort in constant work, and the 
next week most of her packing was finished. 

Bat the day before that appointed for their 
start, Rob sent for Mr. Sharp, to make one 
more appeal to his honesty. There was a 
long, rather stormy interview in the dismantled 
library, where only the huge painting and two 
chairs had been left. Rob had left the room, 
under some pretence of questioning his sister, 
and Mr. Sharp was peeping about in a Paul 
Pry way that Mary had told her brother was 
habitual with him when he made a discovery. 
‘There was an ugly space in a recess, where 
Dick Hatton's stationary desk had stood for 
ten long years against the wall. Soraps of 
paper and string, torn envelopes, all the débris 
of packing, were scattered about, but wedged 
into the top of the mop board was an envelope, 
almost concealed, that Mr. Sharp was sure 
contained an inolosure, Warily he crept up 
to it, seized it, and found it a sealed envelope, 





directed,— 
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“ To Maxx my wife. To be opened only after my 
death.” 


He crammed it hastily into his pocket, and 
when Rob returned took hisdeparture. Some- 
thing important must be in that paper, that 
had evidently slipped out of the desk when it 
was moved and escaped observation. But the 
disclosure was a startling one. Without any 
scruple of honour or honesty, Mr. Sharp broke 
the sea! and read :— 


“Dean Mary, 

“Tt has been long known to you, dear, 
that my life was a precarious one, and you 
will not be eurprised that I have made a little 
provision for you and the children. Poor Jem 
left me £2,000 in United States bonds, and, 
unwilling to trust it to any bank, I have hidden 
it away in the lower right-hand corner of the 
picture he gave me. The interest will run on 
until you take the envelope from its hiding- 
Place, as no one else will ever move the pic- 
ture. Forgive me for keeping this one secret 
from you. 

*¢ Drex.” 

No one else! Why, they might tear it down 
atany moment. A cold sweat broke ont all 
over the rascal's body. All this hoarded 
wealth, the result of scheming, cheating, 
saving, was as nothing compared to this newly- 
discovered treasare. Nobody else must find 
those bonds ! 

Bat when he returned to the house he found 
everything in hurried confusion, and Rob 
issuing hurried orders. 

I can't tatk to you now,” he said, as Mr. 
Sharp came up. ‘I am obliged to leave by 
the 7.30 p.m, train from B——., and it isnearly 
twoo'’clock now. There is still a van-load to 
go, and the children and Mary are gotting 
dressed for the carriage at three o’clook.” 

“But I must speak to you.” 

‘‘And that confounded picture has to be 
packed, too,” cried Rob, bustling into the 
house. ‘ Here, some of you fellows, bring a 
step-ladder |” 

‘No, no! "cried Mr. Sharp. “ I—I came 
over to see if I couldn’é buy that picture.” 

“ Bay it!" Rob oried. You might as well 
ask Mary to sell you one of her boys! Why, 
her dear brother-in-law painted it!” - 

“« Bat it looks so well where it is and will be 
so awkward to move!’ cried Mr. Sharp watch- 
ing with horror Rob's preparations to tear the 
painting fromthe wall. I will give you a good 
price.”’ 

‘How much? Bat I am sure Mary will 
never par$ withit!” . 

‘Fifty pounds.” 

* Bab 1" 


* Ooe hundred: pounds.” 

*Qae hundred pounds for sucha work of 
artas that! Why, man alive, if Mary ever 
could part with it, is ought to. bring five times 
that aum!’’ 

“Five times that sum! Five hundred 
pounds !’' cried Mr. Sharp. 

‘Certainly, said Rob, coolly. ‘‘Bat we 
do not wish to sell it at all. Come, harry 
up! Take out the top nails very carefally 
there.” 

* TIl give you five hundred pounds for it!” 
cried Mr. Sharp, desperately, rapidly calcu- 
lating the ten years’ interest on the bonds. 

“Bat we leave here in half-an-hour! You 
don’t carry five hundred pounds round in your 
pocket, do you ?” ; 

‘** No, but Icarry my cheque-book. I'll give 
you a cheque!” 

‘Won't do! I cannot stop to cash it.” 

me run over to the bank with it my- 
ge Ad 

* Well, you haven’é much time. You get 
the money, and I'll speak to Mary while 
you are gone. I’m not sure she will take 


Off darted Mr. Sharp, and Rob hurried the 
last boxes on the van and sent it off just as 
the carriage drove up. Mary and the boys 
were already seated when Mr, Sharp came 





round the corner, actually carrying the money 
in his hands. 

Very carefally Rob counted it, the orisp 
notes for each, that re nted the exact sum 
that Dick had paid the rascally landlord for 
the house his widow was leaving. 

‘Correct!’ he said, presently. ‘There is 
no neeed of a receipt. You can see the picture 
through the window. Good-bye! ” 

The carriage whirled off, and Mr. Sh 
entered the empty house.. The workmen 
gone with the van, but when he pulled the 
corner of the canvas, he found it already 
loosened from the frame, A larga, yellow 
envelope, with three immense red seals, was 
behind it, and with trembling fingers he tore 
itopen. A long slip of paper was the only 
inclosure, and, half-fainting, the disappointed 
schemer read,— 

‘This makes our account square.” 








FACETLA. 


Jack: “ The land for the people—that's my 
motto, Will!’’ Will: “Supposing we hada 
yy what could we do with it?" Jack: “ Sell 
it ” 


‘* Maprice,” says a cynic, “is like putting 
your hand into a bag containing ninety-nine 
snakes andone eel. You may get the eel, but 
the chances are against you.” 

Minnie: ‘‘Mr. Binx actually proposed to 
me last night. I never was so surprised in ull 
my life.” Mamie: “ You needn't have been. 
His sole ambition is to be thought eccentric,” 

Mas. Winus: ‘'So you have taken another 
companion ‘for better or worse,’ eh?” Mra. 
Secondtrip: ‘‘ Only for better, my dear. He 
can't possibly be worse than the other was.” 

D.: “* What did you say?" E.: “I didn't 
say anythingat ail.” D,: “‘ Youdidn’t,eh?” 
‘Well, nexé time express yourself more 
plainly, if you please.” 

Tamor: ‘The fashionable spring coat, sir, 
has but three buttons.” Olid Customer: “ Pat 
on the usaal number. They will get down to 
three soon enough.” 

‘‘ Jonny, you have been # bad boy to-day.” 
‘'Yes'm.” *‘Areyou sorry?” “ Yes'm.” ‘“Why 
are you sorry?” **Oos I know that the chances 
are about seventeen to two that I’m goin’ to 
get licked.” 

Mrs. Jaces (suspiciously): ‘‘ Your eyes are 
watery and terribly inflamed.” Mr. Jaggs 
(with an injured air): ‘‘ Well, next time you 
give me a Bible for a birthday present, don't 
select one with such fine print.” 

‘‘ Wuen I have a subject of importance to 
consider,”’ said a conceited man, ‘‘I give my 
whole mind to is.” ‘You couldn’é give much 
lasa,’’ remarked the blunt man, who is always 
standing by on snahaccasions. - 

JupGE {to police officer): “Are you sure, 
sir, that the prisoner was drunk?” Officer: 
‘Is it dhrunk, your honour? Shure af he ud 
sphoke through the tiliphone the brith uv’im 
ud av made the poles shtagger."’ ; 

An honest old farmer once, addressing a 
echool-house audience on temperance, con- 
fessed that he had been a drinker. “ Bat, my 
friends,” said he, in conslusion, “I never 
drank to success.” 

Pastor: “Thomas, don'é you think your 
parents would feel very sore if they knew you 
were fishing on the Sabbath ?” Thomas: ‘Yes, 
sir ; but not half as soreas I'd feel if they 
found it out.” 

Mavup: “And so you are going to marry 
Charlie Demare, It was only a month ago 
that I heard you say you positively hated him.” 
Belle: “Yes, I know, bat that was when he 
was going with that horrid Jenkins girl.” 

A.: ‘You are so miodest I don't see how 
you ever came to propose to your wife.” B.: 
“ That was very simple. I said nothing, and 
ashe said nothiag, and so one word brought on 
ancsher.” 





JupaE: ‘ Have you ever been puniched be- 
fore?’ Prisoner: “‘ Well, at all events, not in 


‘the last ten yeurs.”’ “ Are you sure of that?” 


‘Certain, sure. I've just served ont a ten 
yeara’ sentence,” 

Mas. Bapmatcu: “Ob, William, you are 
sucha brute. Why do you treat me so? Am 
I not a good wife, and as true as ateel?'’ Mr. 
B.: ‘* Yes, my dear, but, like same steel, you 
are too highly tempered.” 

Bos Rounpse (petulantly): “I'll never take 
the end seat in a theatre again! You have to 
jamp up every time anyone passes in or out.’ 
His sister: ‘‘ Ab, now you know what a nui- 
sance you are when you have an inside seat!"’ 

Moruer (policeman's wife): ‘* Willie, I've 
been shouting for you this-haif hour. ~How-is 
is you are never around when you are 
wanted?’ Son: ‘ Well, mother, I suppose I 
inherit it from father.” 

A GENTLEMAN said to a large crowd that was 
pouring out of a public hali: “‘ What's going 
on inside ?" “‘ A humorous lecture,"’ was the 
reply. ‘Is it over already, it’s only nine 
o'clock?” *‘ No,” shouted the crowd, ‘it’s 
only about half over.” 

‘‘ Berore I go,” he said, in broken tones, 
‘‘I have one last reqaest to make of you.’ 
‘' Yos, Mr. Sampson,” said she. ‘‘ When you 
return my presents, please prepay the express 
charges. I cannot afford to pay any more on 
yonr account.” 

Rieutsousty Inpicyant.—'' Barber (sugges- 
tively): ‘‘ Your hair is very dry and harsh, 
sir.”’ Customer (wrathfally): ‘And one of 
your ears is a good deal bigger than the other, 
but you don't like to have people twitting you 
of it, do you?” 

A sick dude called on a doctor. ‘‘ What he 
needs,’’ advised the physician, “‘is absolute 
seclusion and solitude, with nothing whatever 
to excite him." ‘Leave him alone with his 
thoughts,’ promptly said his friends, as they 
withdrew from the room.” 

Jupce: “If you know of any mitigating 
circumstance you are at liberty to state it.” 
Prisoner: ‘“I don't know of any except that I 
took to stealing because I didn'’s want to loaf 
around the street corners and be taken fora 
detective.” } 

Errize’'s Brorner: **Do you love my sister 
Effis?” Effie’s Steady Company: ‘“ Why, 
Willie, that is a queer qaestion. Why do you 
want to know!" Effie’s Brother: “ She said 
last night she would give a dollar to know; 
and I'd like to scoop it in,” 

Faraer: “ Aha, so you ran away from San- 
day school to go skating and broke through 
the ice, did you?"’ Son: “No, I didn't. I fell 
aaleep in church and got lockedin.” Father - 
‘“‘ But how did fe get.so wet ?’’ Son: ** That’s 
from the tears I shed when waked up.” 

Mrs. M, met frequently two charming littl 
girla going to school, who looked each very 
much like the other. Oae morning she asked 
ons of them, “Are you twins, my dear?” 
With an_indignant shake of her curls, she 
answered: ‘*Nome! We'se hofe girls.” 

Teacuer: ‘‘Johnny, where is ihe North 
Pole?” Johnny: {tI don’t know.” “ Don't 
know where the North Pole is?” ‘‘When 
Doctor Kane and Franklin and Greeley hunted 
for it and couldn’t find it, how amIto know 
where itis?” 

Artist: ‘“Exouse me, miss, but I would 
like mach to make a study of your face.” Miss 
Ann Teeke: “Ah! certainly, sir. How shal! 
I pose?” Artist: “Oh, not atall. You see 
Ira making a study of anold woman, and some- 
one told me your wrinkles were jast immense.” 

Tue proprietor of a shooting-box in the 
west of Ireland, having been driven home in 
a regular down-pour, and perceiving that 
Jehu was almost in rags, sympathetically 
said: ‘'Pat,my poor fellow, you must be wet 
through and through!” “ Faith, then, no, 
your honour,” replied Pat: “Iam wet only 
to the skin ; but, plase goodness, I'll be wet 
inside as soon as your honour can geé out 
the sperrits!"’ 
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SOCIETY, 


Srocxixncs of sable hue are universal 
favourites, unless worn with plaid dresses, 
when they may be of similar tartan to that of 
the gown. Coloured stockings for day wear 
are, to use a somewhat slangy phrase, 
‘entirely ont of it.” 

Cuaisting Niusson's youngest niece, Char- 
lotta Johansson. who is sixteen years old, is 
supposed to give great promise asa singer, a8 
she bas a very good voice. The young lady 
was to have completed her education at 
Christiana, but suffered so from homesickness 
that she has returned to her home. 

Tux new colours of the season are very 
striking. One of them ie called after the 
heroine of the hour in France, “ Joan of Aro.” 
It is a deep prune shade, with a sort of reflec. 
tion of dark grey in it, and looks particularly 
well in velvet. 

Insteap of using liqaid perfames or pow- 
ders in New York, it is now considered the 
thing to “ pencil” one’s self here and there, 
in the hollow of the hand, on the cheek, or on 
the forehead with small sticks of concentrated 
perfames representing one’s favourite odour. 

Tue rhaomatism from which her Majesty 
is suffering, which has become chronic since 
her fall, bas caused a contraction of the 
muscles of the Jeg. Itdees not impair her 
general*heslth, a5 she is and looks well; but 
there is no disguising the fact, which every 
one admits who sees her, that the Queen has 
aged mach ‘in thelasttwo years. 

Tux Dachesas of Portland is highly honoured, 
the Queen herself intending to be godmother 
to her Grace’s fine little daughter, who will 
probably: be-another ofthe Lady “ Victoria’s " 
so frequent in the ranks ofthe peerage. For- 
tunately it is a pretty name, as wellas an 
august one, for if Her Majesty gracious 
becomes sponsor the parents-‘arealmost calle 


gpon to make the child the Queen’s name- 


‘Tne ex Emperor ‘of Brazil is now under 


reatraint, his mind baying entirely given way 
under the accumulation of misfortune. The 
latest blow—the hepeless insanity of Prince 
Augustus—safficed to upset the reason of 
Dom Pedro, whose intellect for some time has 
shown signs’ of weakness. 

From Birmingham we hear of the forma- 
tion ofa ‘Single Young Men's Association,” 
whore members pledge themselves to abstain 
from.entering the.bonds of matrimony before 
they are twenty.six years, I have no doubt 
this little crusade against unduly early mar- 
tiages will do good in the district to which it 
extends, and. that it might with advantage be 
imitated elsewhere. 

A.psapy @ craze for gloves 40 match cos- 
tames bas taken a firm ‘hold of fashion’s 
slaves, and numerous orders ‘are received 
daily by the manufacturers, accompanied 
with a piece of the material of which some 
dress is to be made. ‘The kid is dyed to 
match the dress, and the seams and embroid- 
ery on. the beck are of a colour which blends 
pleasanthy with the shade of the glove. 

Ir is no exaggeration to say thai a good 
portrait of the German Emperor has not yet 
been published; nor are the photographic 
studies saccessfal, Many of the photographs 
sold of the -Imperial couple and_ their 
childrea are “composed” by skilled photo- 
graphers'‘from rough oil paintings and draw- 
ings. The Emperor has an antipathy to 
sitting to photographers. In this he resembles 
his paternal grandmother. The. effect of one 
of the few original photographs of the German 
artists (that pablished soon after the death 
of his grandfather) must have startled him as 
much a8 it distressed his,best friends. Any- 
thing more self-conscious or theatrical it is 
difficult to conceive, and the recent order was 
prompted by the dissatisfaction which the 
Kaiser's better second thoughts were almost 
Bure to arouse, 
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STATISTICS. 


Unit 1776 cotton spinning was performed 
by the hand spinning wheel. 

Tue first newepaper was published in Eng- 
land in 1588. 

Tue petroleum production of Southern 
California last year reached 18 000 000 gallons, 
valaed at 1,200000 dollars, It is largely 
utilised there as fuel, 

Nova Scorza is remarkable for the number 
of ita old people. It has a larger population 
of centenarians than any other country, 
there-being one to every 19,000 inhabitants, 
while England has only one in every 200,000. 

Aut estimates agree in placing the probable 
total population of the United States, which 
this year’s census will show at 65,000,000. 
That would be 15,000,000 more than the total 
of 1880, and would represent a growth of 30 
per cent., or the same as that of the decennial 
period from 1870 to 1880, 





GEMS. 


—_—. 


We swallow at one mouthful the lie that 
flatters, and drink drop by drop the truth that 
is bitter. 

Men often go up to a temptation from 
which they should fly in a self-confident way ; 
_ they often fly when they should stand and 

ght. 

AFFECTATION invany partof our carriage is 
lighting up a candle to our defects, and never 
fails to make us taken notice of either as 
wanting sense or sincerity, 

No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, ig 
confined to the present moment. A man is 
the happier for life from having made once 
an agreeable tour, or having lived for any 
length of time with pleasant people, or en- 
joyed any considerable interval of innocent 
pleasure, 


Nor a blade of grass but has a atory to tell, 
nota heart but has its romance, not « life 
that does not hide a secret which is either its 
thorn or its spur. Everywhere grief, hope, 
comedy, tragedy. Even under the petrifac- 
tion of old age, as in the twisted forms of 
fossils, we may discover the agitations and 
tortures of youth. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


In using ammonia for domestic purposes, 
one tablespoonfal to a quart of water ig 
abont the ordinary. proportion. 

Ornancz Pern Caxu,—Iugredients: Half 
pound of sugar, five eggs (yolke), whites of 
two; two ounces of lemon peel cut very fine, 
one orange (rind), half pound of flour. Beat 
ali ingredients thoroughly before adding flour, 
Make cakes in fancy shapes, score into 
lines with knife‘and bake one hour in a slow 
oven. 

Moruer’s S1zameD Pvuopinc.—One cup of 
raisins seeded and chopped, one-half cup of 
chopped or sliced citron, one cup of milk, one- 
half cup of molasses, and one-half cup of 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of soda dissolved in 
the milk, one teaspoonfal (scant) of salt, one 
egg, flour enough to make a pretty stiff batter. 
Steam in a covered tin pudding dish or tin 
pail in rapidly boiling water four hours. 

A PLEasANT thin tea cake is made with half 
acup of butter, beaten to a cream, one egg 
well beaten and added to the butter finally a 
cup of milk, with half a teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in it. and two cups of flour, in which a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar hasbeen stirred. 
Beat this cake vigorously and bake it in sheets® 
in shallow pans. This cake should be cut out 
in squares and served very hot on the tea 
table, where it should be split and buttered, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A ReNowNED photographer has _ recently 
given, as fis experience, that two sides of the 
human face are never alike, and a portrait 
taken at right side, three.quarters, or profile, 
is very different to the left side ditto of the 
same person. 


A puysicran illastrating the evil custom of 
talking to an invalid about his pains, says that 
once he requested a mother to mark a stroke 
upon a@ paper each time that she asked a sick 
daughter how she was. The next day to her 
astonishment, she made 109 strokes. A three 
month's visit away from home was prescribed. 


THERE are Many curious customs observed 
by the Brazilians. Funerals are notable in 
that for a young anmarried lady, the coffin, 
hearse and livery of thealriver must be bright 
scarlet,—the four white horses drawing the 
hearse must be covered with scarlet nets, 
and scarlet plumes must deck the horses’ heads. 
No women go to the cemeteries, The mother, or 
the widow, must not exhibit her grief in public, 

Ween not carried in a pocket a watch should 
always hang by its ring in the same position 
asitis worn, As a rule, watohes will ran 
with a different rate when laid down. Oaly 
high-grade watches are adjusted to positions, 
and will show only a few second’s difference in 
twenty-four hours, while common watches 
may be out of time several minutes in one 
night. 

Tue court of Pope Leo XIII. is said to: com- 
prise 1,160 persons, There are 20 valets, 120 
house prelates, 170 privy chamberlains, 6 
chamberlains, 300 extrahonorary chamber- 
lains, 130 supernumerary chamberlains, 30 
officers of the noble guard, and 60 guardsmen, 
14 officers of the Swiss guard and palace 
guard, 7 honorary chaplains, 20 private secre. 
taries, 10 stewards and masters of the horse, 
60 door keepers. 

To produce a sea atmesphere for the sick 
room, & foreign contemporary suggests the use 
of a solution of peroxide of hydrogen (ten 
volumes strength ) containing one per cent. of 
ozonio ether, iodine to saturation, and 2) per 
cent. of sea salt. The solution, placed in a 
steam or hand spray diffaser, can be distri- 
buted in the finest spray in the sick room at 
the rate of two flaid ouncesin a quarter of an 
hoar.. I communicates a pleasant sea odour, 
and is probably the best purifier of the air of 
the sick room ever used. 

Docror Brensamin Rusu, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, resided 
in Philadelphia in 1789 and 1760, when 
“la grippe”’ prevailed there, and afterward 
wrotea bock on the disease and its sympioms. 
His work says that the disease was universal 
in its prevalence, and caused a cessation of 
business for more ¢han a week. In the 
churches the sneezing and coughing were so 
loud and prolonged that the services had to be 
discontinued, Old men and children were 
the heaviest prey to the disease, and people 
having indoor employment did not suffer 
nearly 80 much asthose who were constantly 
exposed. The Indians suffered from it in- 
tensely, and they ascribed there afiliction to 
witchcraft. 

A tance curtain or coverlet made of linen 
and wool, and discovered at Akhmm, in 
Upper Egypt, has recently been purchased 
for and is now exhibited in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. From thelikeness of its orna- 
mentation to that of hangings shown in a well 
mosaic at Ravenna representiog a corridor in 
Jastinian's Palace, it may probably be accepted 
as a work of the sixth century, Av. It is 
about 10 feet long by 6 fect wide. The main 
portion of its surface resembles that of 
modern bath towel, being covered with long 
loose loops of flax, thus supplying evidence 
that weaving witha “floating” welt, as it 18 
nowadays termed, was # process in a high 





condition of practice in Egypt more than 1,200 
years ago. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An InreRESTED Reaper —You had beiter ply to the 
parish officer for advice and help in the matter. 
Avuprey.—Presents given during an engsgement can 
be recovered if the engagement is broken off. 
Samso.—We never give trade or other addresses In 
our correspondence columns, It is against the rules of 
‘the paper. 
D. D.—The coronation of Pope Leo XIIT. took place in 
the Sistine Caapel, Rome, on March 38, 1878. 
Tenant.—A lodger’s goods cannot be taken under a 
distraint for rent due by the tsnant of the house. 
Desror.—A debt paid on a S.n is legally dis- 
charged. 4 


H. 8.—Lee, the Babbacombe murderer, is still In 
prison. 

Dick.,—A boy over thirteen can work full time any- 
where, 


Janetra CampBett.—Cutting r hair short would 
be the best remedy for the , which is evidently 
caused by wearing it too tight on the top of the head. 


T. O.—A house of the annual value of less than £20 
ia exempt from the inhabitei-house duty. The rent is 
not taken as an infallible criterion of the value. 


ofa it Ph my onan y Aye 4 so 
clal. He e case C) 
high sheriff. . 

Viotet.—Neck-to-heel outer garments are 
fashion, and long heavy cloaks will be replaced by wraps 
that may be lighter, yet quite as long. 

Evison.—l. The trade referred to, if you have a taste 
for it, is as & one as you could select. 2. Lave the 
face after usual washing in a weak solution of 
powdered borax and water. 

Amateva.—Piaaots are like human beings, in that after 
a period of activity they need a period of rest. Ifa 

fum blooms in summer it cannot naturally bloom 
or & year. 

Otp Mar.—It is not im: for a man to ees 

@ woman fifteen years than himself, 
world would be apt to consider it indiscreet. 


Such a 
matter should not be left out t2 arbitration, however. 


Victa.—We are told by some scien’ that 
are due to a gradual wearing away of flesh underneath 
the cuticle ; declare they come from a drying up 
of the epidermis. 
Avice Lesirz.—1l. Pimples are constitutional with 
better try what a little medicine 
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Jxssiz.—l. Outting the ends of the 
will make it grow. 2. We do not know 
way of getting rid of the bla:k spots besides 
them out. 3. You write a very fair hand, 
practice will improve it very much. 


J. B—Good manners must depend not on external 
polish bat on internal instincts, and it is a matter of the 
commonest experieace to find the one without the 
other. Waere the instincts are wantiog no artifice can 
supply their place. 

Cirricus.—1. Not knowing the of whom you 
write it is impossible to offer an on the subject. 
2. Paraffin oil will frequently cause the hair to grow on 
@ bald spot when everything else fails. Rub it into 
the skin, and avoid touching the hair with it as much 
as ble. Weare very glad to know that you ap- 
preciate the paper ao highly. 


IonoramMvs.—The word Selah, as before stated to our 
correspondents, is of doubtful meaning, though it occurs 
very frequently in the Psalms. According to Webster, 

by some it is supposed to signify silence or a pause in 
the musical performance of the song; by others, to 
indicate ep attention to the subject.” Luther 
thought it meant silence, We are told that most of the 
Tewish commentators give to the word the meaning of 
* eternally forever.” 
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Coox.—A domestic servant may be required to pay for 
breakages caused by her own gross carelessne:s. 


Amy.—A harmless and inexpensive hair ofl is made 
by mixing one ounce of brandy with three ounces of 
sweet ofl. Scent with the extract of white rose. 


Dora.—Bathe your face with a solution of powdered 
borax and water after the usual washing in ame 
0 


by a linen cloth wetted with alcohol. 
\v., verse 3, for the 


Curriovs.—See St. Lu! xt 
referred to, ‘‘ is ttiawinh to 


passage heal on the Sabbath- 
ay?” the question asked by Jesus of the lawyers and 
Pharisees. 


Emumis.—Fringes are still worn b: and 
older ladtés who have more height of forhead & they 
care to display ; but they are not so thick and long over 
the eyebrows. 
' Basy’s Mornzr.—The French method of administering 
castor oil to children is to pour the oil into a pan over a 
moderate fire, break an egg igto it and stir up ; when it 
eee rar yy ae ty ate maces ftir 
Tew Years’ Susscriser.—By the exercise of a little 
pep Lg iv Oy afew Suge rales deal 


UNDER THE ROSE. 


‘ Hz meant not a word of all he said, 
He has not called since a week to-day, 
And worse—in eo terttiaht sortenare 
I met him walking Gertrude Gray. 
O Leake ele oe 
A secret noo! goes, 
Tl take the letters he wrote to me 





process sho. 
vision of an «.perienced 
CoLour-Bii+p.—All colours have their ple 
taries, which add to or detract from the beauty of the 
adjoining colours, according to what they may be. 
Thus, the complimentary of red is green,*of biue is 
orange, of yellow is violet. If you cut out pieces of gre 
| paper in an ornamental form, and stick a piece on 
of the three colours we have named, you will fiad, ina 
shaded light, the grey will be fally tinted by the com- 
plementaries of these urs. But you cannot lay down 
i precise rules. An experienced artist can bring any two 
colours together Pui i modulating them, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





An INTERESTED Reaper —You had beiter ply to the 
parish officer for advice and help in the matter. 


Avuprey.—Presents given during an engagement can 
bo recovered if the engagement is broken off. 


Sampo.—We never give trade or other addresses In 
our correspondence columns, It is against the rules of 
‘the paper. 

D. D.—The coronation of Pope Leo XIII. took place in 
the Sistine Coapel, Rome, on March 3, 1878. 


Tenant.—A lodger’s goods cannot be taken under a 
distratnt for rent due by the tsnant of the house. 


Destor.—A debt paid on a S.inday is legally dis- 
charged. 


H. 8.—Lee, the Babbacombe murderer, is still in 
prison. 


Dick.—A boy over thirteen can work full time any- 
where, 


Jayetta Campsett.—Cutting your hair short would 
be the best remedy for the mischief, which ia evidntly 
caused by wearing it too tight on the top of the head. 


T. 0.—A house of the annual value of less than £20 
iz exempt from the inhabitei-house duty. The rent is 
not taken as an infallible criterion of the value. 


PN ae 4 the SS y oy 4 pg a 
clal. He is specially engag e case C) 
high sheriff. ’ 


VioLteT.—Neck-to-heel outer garments are still in 
fashion, and long heavy cloaks will be replaced by wraps 
that may be lighter, yet quite as long. 


Evison.—l. The trade referred to, if you have a taste 
for it, is as a one as you could select. 2. Lave the 
face after usual washing in a weak solution of 
powdered borax and water. 


parted oh ontuly tony nesta posed 04 ton, it's 

a y a re3 a 

— blooms in summer it cannot naturally bloom 
or @ year. 


Otp Mar.—It is not im) for a man to love and 
than himself, but the 


@ woman fifteen years n 
world would be apt to consider it indiscreet. Such a 
matter should not be left out t2 arbitration, however. 


Victa.—We are told by some scientists that wrinkles 
are due toa gradual wearing away of flesh underneath 
the cuticle; others they come from a drying up 
of the epidermis. 


Avice Lestiz.—l. Pimples are constitutional with 
some persons. You had better try what a little medicine 
and attention to diet will do. 2. We never heard of 
soda being used in the way you mention. It must be 
very unpleasant. 

A.uove.—Minnehaha (laughing water), a character in 
Lengfellow’s “‘ Hiawatha,” is the daughter of the arrow- 
maker , and wife of watha. She was 
called a from the waterfall of that name be- 
tween 8s. Anthony and Fort Snelling. 


Poor Liz.—To make imperial ginger-beer, take one 
pound of cream of tartar, two ounces of ground ginger, 
seven pounds of white sugar, one dram of essence of 
jemon, six of water, and half-a- pint of yeast. 
Bottle, and tie the corks down. 


Betta.—Do you know the secret of the “ dew” that 

‘brings to one auch a fairness of skin? It is the going 

lies the charm ; the getting up at sun- 

rise and going out into the sweet, fragrant, dew- 
impearled meadows. 


Trentox.—It has been discovered, in Germany, that 
American evaporated apples are dried with the ald of 
salts of zinc, and are therefore decidedly unwholesome. 
The sale of them is therefore prohibited in many German 
municipalities. 

Op ReapEer.—To make cider cake, take two tea- 
spooneful of soda, two of flower, one of 
sugar, half-a-pound of butzer, one pint of cider, half a 
nutmeg (grated), and an equal quantity of ground 
cinnamon, Bake. 


Jessiz.—1l. Outting the ends of the hair frequently 
will make it grow. 2. We do not know of any other 
way of getting rid of the bla:k spots besides Pashing 
them out. 3. You a very fair hand, A little 
practice will improve it very much. 


J. B—Good manners must depend not on external 
polish bat on internal instincts, and it is a matter of the 
commonest experieace to find the one without the 
other. Waere the instincts are wanting no artifice can 
supply their place. 

Ciericus.—1. Not the parties of whom you 
write it is impossibie to offer an opinion on the subject. 
2. Paraffin oil will frequently cause the hair to grow on 
& ba'd spot when everything else fails, Rub it into 
the skin, and avoid touching the hair with it as much 
«@s possible, Weare very glad to know that you ap- 
preciate the paper so highly. 


TeoNorAmMvs.—The word Selah, as before stated to our 
correspondents, is of doubtful meaning, though it occurs 
very frequently in the Psalms. According to Webster, 

by some it is supposed to signify silence or a pause in 
the musical performance of the song; by others, to 
indicate epacial attention to the subject.” Luther 
thought it meant silence. We are told that most of the 
Jewish commentators give to the word the meaning of 
* eternally forever.” 


Coox.—A domestic servant may be required to pay for 
breakages caused by her own gross careleasne :4. 

Amy.—A harmless and inexpensive hair ofl is made 
by mixing one ounce of brandy with three ounces of 
sweet oil. Scent with the extract of white rose. 


Dora.—Bathe your face with a solution of powdered 
borax and water after the usual washing in the morning. 
Tho so-callei ‘“‘ shine” on the face can also be removed 
by a linen cloth wetted with alcohol. 


Curtovs.—See St. Luke, chapter xiv., verse 3, for the 
referred to, ‘‘ Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath- 


passage 
day?” the question asked by Jesus of the lawyers and 
Pharisees. 


Emmis.—Fringes are still worn by young girls and 
older ladtes who have more height of forehead than they 
care to display ; but they are not so thick and long over 
the eyebrows. 


Basy’s Moruer.—The French method of administering 
castor oil to children is to pour the oil into a pan over a 
moderate fire, break an egg into it and stir up ; when it 
gee flavour with a little salt or sugar or currant 

y- 


Ten Years’ Sunscriser.—By the exercise of a little 
care and the adoption of a few simple rules a great deal 
of rheumatism could be prevented. Abstemious living, 
free exercise, frequent bathing to keep the skin active, 
a liberal use of fruits and the drinking of water in large 
quantities are sure preventives. 


UNDER THE ROSE. 


‘© Hg meant not a word of all he said, 
He has not called since a week to-day, 


met 
I know a nook in the garden old, 
A secret nook where nobody goes, 
Tl take the letters he wrote to me 
And bury them under the damask rose.” 
The wixds of the morning dried her tears, 
And tossed and tangled her curls of gold. 
ee 

e grave 
As she laid the letters therein, she heard 
The wicket click in the garden close. 
sweet to you, my love ; 
Ani what do you bury under the rose 
Oh! Dick, the canary, died last night.” 
“ But I heard him singing as I came by.” 
“’Tovas Trix, the terrier, passed away 

An hour ago,” with a gentle sigh. 
* Ah, nay, my dear! in the hedze beyond 

I see the tip of a wee black nose. 
They are letters bound with a silken cord 

And silver crested, under the rose.” _ 


She bit her and she pulled her curls, 

She bl and fluttered, and hung her head ; 
But he drew her close in his strong young arms. 
“* You were jaalous of Gertrude Gray,” he said.” 

“ Forgive me, darling, but were cold, 

And you coquett«d rival beaux.” 

And here they and he crowned her locks 

W:th the dewy buds of the damask rose. 


“A 


D. 


J. Hvrasr.—In 1752 the new style introduced by Pope 
Gregory XIII. in order to rectify the current calendar 
in which the calendar year did not exactly correspond 
with the solar year came into vogue in Baogland. To 
put matters —— a days were left out of the 





lendar—Sep being reckoned September 14. 

Vesta. is said to have been highly esteemed b 

the ancients, but it is at t little used internally, 
condiment. I is stated to have been found 


except as a 

useful in checking the sweats of hectic fever, and in 
alla; fever. It has a slight degree of tonic power 
and gency with aromatic properties. 

Wrsntz.—To clean 
hot water. If stained, 
wi for three or four hours, and then wash 


very d 

diluted water. Or, take ground pumice-stone of 
the finest quality, and mix it up with verjuice. Let 
stand for two hours ; then dip a sponge into the mixture 
and rub the alabaster with it. Wash with 

and fresh water, and dry with clean linen rags. Any 
kind of marble may be cleaned in the same way. 


Too Fat.—It is often dangerous for a fleshy person to 
attempt to reduce his adipose tissue, and he should 
never make the experiment except ander the personal 

irection of a reliable physician. By abstinence from 
saccharine and oleaginous focd:?, by eating nitrogenous 
food, by taking certain exercise, combined with midi- 
cated baths, superfiuous fat may, in most instances, be, 
to some extent, reduced; but, as we sald before, the 
process should be entered on only under the super- 
vision of an experienced physician. 


CoLour-Bii»p.—All colours have their complemen- 
taries, which add to or detract from the beauty of the 


Thus, the complimentary of red is green,-of biue is 
orange, ef yellow is violet. If you cut out pieces of grey 
| paper in an ornamental form, and stick a piece on each 
of the three colours we have named, you will fiad, ina 
shaded light, the grey will be fally tinted by the com- 
plementaries of these colours. But you cannot lay down 
precise rules. An experienced artist can bring any two 





colours together by PEN modulating them, 
e ey 
+m. 
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Usuarpy.—Work {in spite of yourself, and make a 
habit of work ; and when the habit of work is formed it 
will be trans into the love of work: and at last 
— will not only abhor idleness, but you will have no 

ppiness out of the work which then you are con- 
strained from love to do. 


Dyspepric.—There are two rules of sleeping which 
everybody may adopt without hesitation:—1. Never 
let yourself be awakened by anybody else, but wait 
until you have slept out your sleep. 2. Get up as soon 
as you are awake. If you follow these two rules the 
hours of sleep will very soon regulate themselves. 


Isquisitive.—A famous millloratre shee oive 
was not — ey is credited with the uction 
the 


to which he desired to write a reassuring answer he 
— mystic letters—his abbreviation of ‘' Oll 
orrect.” 


RatEPavER.—Oharles also, in 1662, imposed a tax 
known as the ‘' hearth-tax ” on every fire or hearth 
in England, and he raised by it about twenty thousand 
pounds per annum. It was abolished by William and 
Mary after the revolution in 1689, imposed again, and 
subsequently abolished. 


Daisy Nasu.—1. There are braces sold for the cure of 
makers, 
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rourd shoulders at 


keep an will soon get out 
ofthe Hub of too oi a Tou had better soe « node 
man, as mi 
betokens mischief. 8) - 


stion 

the building hitherto existing thore, and the addition 
of the handsome little chapel. On several occasions 
there have been sap Sadies Sesraies a the cane Sie. 
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Aut Back Numpens, Parts and Vouumes are In print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTIOB.—Part 339, Now Ready, price post 
free, Hightpence. Also Vol. LIII., bound in 4s. 6d. 
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Dr. ROoKe's 


DICTIONARY OF 


Domestic MEDICINE 


All who wish to Preserve Health should 
read this work. It is a Handy Guide to 
Domestic Medicine, also an admirable 
Compendium of Medical Information. 


It contains 80 pages, and is an incalculable 





boon to Invalids. 





GRATIS and POST FREE on 
Penny Stamp from 


DR. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, England. 


‘A BOON TO RICH AND 


DR. ROOKE'S 
ORIENTAL PILLS. 


Recommended by Sir Henry Halford, Bt., M.D., 
formerly President of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, London, as being invaluable for Indiges- 
tion, Flatulence, Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints, Sick Headache, and all affections and 
irregularities of the Bowels. 


Asthma, 


Full Directions for use are wrapped round each box, 


receipt of Sold in boxes at 1s, 1}d, and 4s.6d. each. 








NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 
CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR. 


Is specially recommended by several eminent Physician 
It is used with the most signal success fy 


Consumption, Consumptive Night Sweat 
Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, a 
all affections of the Throat and Chest. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 


Can be obtained from all Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Stores 
throughout the World, or direct from 


DR. ROOKE, SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 





POOR ALIKE! 







Bronchitis, Coughs, Influer 








11s, each. 
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Established 1835. 





WHELPTON’S 


WHELPTONS PILLS 


THEH BEST FAMILY MBEDICINGE, 


Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuzst, Bowens, Liver, and Kipneys; also in Rueumatism, Uxcers, Sores, 
and all Sxrx Drszases—these Pills being a Direct Puririer or THE Boop. 


HEALING OINTMENT. 


The best remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Pills and Ointment in Boxes at 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., of all Chemists. Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 
Stamps. Proprietors, G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C. 














Mr. Sims Reeves says, ‘‘ This 
preparation is a great 


boon, simple and 













Refreshing & Invigorating. 
Prevents and Cures Indigestion, 
c., &. 
b<@ It is in the form of a powder 
Ss and when mixed with water 
| makes an invigorating 
and refreshing drink. 


wonderful.” 
Christine Nilsson, Miss Ellen Terry, 

drew Wilson, and thousands of others. 
ONE BOTTLE WILL PROVE ITS VALUE. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s, per bottle, or sent post free on 
receipt of Postal Order for 2s. by the Sole Proprietors :— 


COX & Co., 13, 







HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


















Natural 
Tonic and 
most pleasant 
drink. 

IT PURIFIES THE BLOOD 
AND KEEPS THE SKIN CLEAR 
AND HEALTHY. 

Mme. Marie Roze says: “‘I have 


THE Pitts 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organ 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THRE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Sti 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 












used your ‘EFFERVESCENT PoTasH’ 
with remarkable results. It is really 
Testimonials also from Madame 
Dr. An- 


Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 











Advertiser.” This Journal, 


Market St., Nottingham. 


desiring Marriage. 





TOBACCONISTS 


COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for Illustrated Catalogue (post free) 
to LESSER FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Furnisher, 3, HOUNDS. 


DITCH, LONDON. The OLDEST and 
N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 


NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


“The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage 

whose clientéle has enormously increasei 
owing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage 
Price 3d. ; in envelope, 44d, 






tage to person 
Address, EDITOR, §, 









countenance. No i larity or o' 


CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. 





Mrs. Labbett’s FEMALE PILLS are coated with Sugar 


They strengthen and purify the system and give a charming complexion to the pales 
rregu truction can resist them. 
purely Vegetable Ingredients only. Sent direct, Post Free, for 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. 


J. WARNER, 71 & 72, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 





They are com 









Mark your Wardrobe. 
WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” 


JET MARKING INK, 


for Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. . 


Without the Application of Heat. 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&e. resists the action of strohg Bleaching 
chemicals now so much in use. 





Price 1s. to 2ls. each. Post free for 13 
Stamps. 


Soip BY ALL CHemisTs, Stationers, &c. 


‘ 





What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 
and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by the use of 


WALTON’S RENOWNED KALODERMA 


so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to he latest 
period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 

Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 







all disfigure. 
ments and imper- 













ness, Pimples, Blotches, C fections natural or acci- 
Sallowness, Black & dental on the Face and Neck, and 
Spots, and is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or 


Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, 


freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or 
excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive 
and heat of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qualities will be found 
a great luxury, detection imapossible. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each. 


[Post free for 30 Stamps.] Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


' T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 











SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 


Will Re-silver ali kinds of Plated Goods om 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Tri 
kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post 
free for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 


A Solution of Gold for Re Cheap 
Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to id Gold 
When es wish to change Silver Triukets 
into Gold, this will be found most con 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 3 
Stamps. 

Soup BY CHEMISTS AND IRONMONGERS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. Lonpon REAvEr. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
| is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CROLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. , 
is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. at 

Me Dear S1r,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not ouly in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, N euralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any yong! a ee Browne's is : gg _ of 
‘at t rt of ist to prescriber ient altke. e are, Sir, fai y yours, ss 
Mee rr ee Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists, 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Coutis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Caioropyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Frezman was 

deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


a ae TO MOTHERS! WOODWARD’S 
Midland Drapery Stores, * 
59 & 60, HICH STREET, Z 
BIRMINGHAM. 
KENNETH WILSON & CO, 


Proprietors. 




















Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 








Used by Doctors 
in their own 


Families. 


full 7 x 
15 
beau of 
to ros. 64. her yard, will be sent free 
by post. 
THE STORES’ GREAT DRESS PARCEL FOR THE be on ag ‘ 
Amazon Finished Foule Se jouble » fo 
wey rior eres Cloth te seensiins 
Dress su re: 
reas. | of Ladies’ 


Or Infants’ Preservative, 


Is the only REALLY SAFE Remedy for all Disorders of 
Infants and Children, especially for difficult TEETHING. 
beautiful quality of these materials Prevents CONYULSIONS. 

AU Goods 208. and upwards sent 


i From Dr. ANDREW Witson, F.R.S., &c.—‘‘It is an excellent Family Remedy, and 
NAOMAAL Ws Mass 





no Nursery should be without it.” 


1s. 14d., all Chemists. London Depot :—489, OXFORD STREET. 


DISINFECT YOUR TABLE ! 
FP 3 





This Disinfectant " Compounded 
e with the 
completely 
y world-renowned 
Removes Stains, “ ne 9 
TAINT, Sanitas 
and Tarnish, OF THE 
caused by “Sanitas” Coy. 
SILVER PLATE Limited, 
coming in contact OF 
with DEcomposeD LONDON, 
ANIMAL MarTTER, by arrangement. 
Fisn, &c., “leanliness and 
so frequently the Disinfectants 
origin of the 
Disease & Deartu. Bafety Valves 


race exon 
of Life 


Also Manufacturers of the “SOVEREIGN” KNIFE POLISH 
rendered Disinfectant by “ Sanitas.” 
JOHN JOHNSON & Co., St. Anne Street, Liverpool, and 
Southwark Street, London. 


CT me of hymet | CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS’ AND ASTHMA. 


Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 
WILL demonstrate to the whole world, and to suf. 


WEIR’S 
5s S FW| NG MAC “ | N ES ferers from these unfortunate maladies, how they 
e * | can be permanently cured, 


NICKEL SILVER 
BLACK LEAD 


IS THE BEST. 
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POOR MANS FRIEND 
& PILLS 


DR. ROBERTS’ 
OINTMENT, 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 
Burns, Eyes Inflamed, +Piles, em, 
Fis Scorbutic - 


Cancer, tula, 
Chilblains, ‘Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and 
Eruptions, Pimples, Uleerated Legs, 


EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YEARS’ STANDING. 
Price 1s. 1}d , 2s, 9d., 11s., 22s. 


Pilule Antiscrophuleg, or Alterative Pills. 

These Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
Scrofula (commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of 
the blood. They area'valuable Family Aperient. 

Price 1s. 14d , 2s. 9d.,.48. 6d., and 22s. each. 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
and Sold by al Chemists. 





Lock, Chain, ani Twisted 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments invluded-— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented im- 
——— — Loose Whecl— 

rger Shuttlethan any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
for Family, Household, Dress- 
making and Manufacturing 

Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 





LONDON. W. 





by an entirely New 


«Method of Treatment, without the chance of failure. 


All afflicted may write with full confidence to Mr. 
WILLIAMS, 1, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London, 
who will send full purticulars to any person free of all 


charge. 





A certain Remedy for Gout, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Rheuma- 
tism, Rheumatic Gout, &. It 
gives relief in two hours, and 
cures where everything else has 
failed. . Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d. and 11s., Post, Free, from 


J. WARNER, 
70, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ASHTON'S 

GOUT AND 

RHEUMATIC 
- CURE. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


, ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
. Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


a Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &. The first dose will give relief in 
s twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


i BEECHAM'’S PILLS. “Worrs « curves a Box. 

























a ae ae: 


& 
ty 5 For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
Ne without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
5 s PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 

& 


,] of all ages to sound and robust health. 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
ie . ® act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
' 5 important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
5 system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
a and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical ener, 
: * of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
' j classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
i BEECH AM y al LLS is, _—— ’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
it world. 
4 P Faull directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
as 5 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 
if Lim ping only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
titi e BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in, Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 


I JEWSBURY & BROWN’S st ta a sniiiils ainte lela 


| Oriental "37.2" pmrs 1 WWGiycerine 
Tooth  gmxoann Lede Gucumber 


For Preserving & Beautifying the Skin. 


OLISH It keeps the Skin SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE 
E during the COLDEST WEATHER. 
Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, 
Pr REDNESS, CHAPS, 



















&c., and PRESERVES the §S Ie od a ge 
be s KI 
For Boots & Shoes. | FRosT, coLp WINDS, ma HARD WATER, 


Cc AUTION. — The only intima: MORE EFFECTUALLY THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION. 

f a [f applied after dancing or visiting heated apartments, 

BY genuine is JEWSBURY & May be had of all Boot- it will be found delightfully esting and Pe veshing. 

a makers, BEWARE oF ImiTatTiens—“‘ BEETHAM’S”” 18 THE ONLY GENUINE. 
BROWN’S No lady who values her Complexion should ever be without 
. WHOLESALE: it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons of the Year 
" : I W fr one the Skin Soft and Blooming. 
. y ottles, 1s., 1s. 9d.,. and, 2s. 6d., of all Chemis’ d 

ts 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 6(O YEA RS IN USE. ’ ORSHIP ST.,E.C. Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra by the Sole aioe, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


i GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. ap 
E P P S S 0N 

jit + The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
; Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. > a ae aoe Smooth, LOTION 


: C O CO PEPPER'S sis", 


GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! 
GREAT NERVE STRENGTH! 
GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH! i 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 
. Promotes ——> ney oes Dyspepsia, ONIC 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. ~~ aa 
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Dr. ROOKE Ss 


Domestic MEDICINE 


All who wish to Preserve Health should 
read this work. It is a Handy Guide to 
Domestic Medicine, also an admirable 
Compendium of Medical Information. 
It contains 80 pages, and is au incalculable 
boon to Invalids. 








GRATIS and POST FREE on receipt of 
Penny Stamp from 


DR. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, England. 





A BOON TO RICH AND POOR ALIKE! 


NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 


DR. ROOKE'S 
ORIENTAL PILLS. 


Recommended by Sir Henry Halford, Bt., M.D., 


formerly President of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, London, as being invaluable for Indiges- Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Influenza, 


tion, Flatulence, Bilious and Liysr Com- | Consumption, Consumptive Night Sweats, 
plaints, Sick Headache, and all affeqtions and | Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and 
irregularities of the Bowels. 
Full Directions for use are wrapped round each box. 
Sold in boxes at 1g, 1jd, and 48.64. each. 


Can be obtained from all Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Stores - 


CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR. 


Is specially recommended by several eminent Physicians 
It is used with the most signal success for 


all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. l}d., 1s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 
lls. each. 





throughout the World, or direct from 


DR. ROOKE, SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 





WHELPTON’S 










The best remedy 
for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 


WHELPTON’S 


HEALING OINTMENT. 
74d., 1s. 13d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 
ener 1s35. G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 


THE BEST FAMIY MEDICINE. 


Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 
properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 


oO xr = Recommended for Disérders of the Head, 





Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 


Ivr Ee Ww Kidneys. 










Refreshing & Invigorating. 

Prevents and Cures Indigestion, 
&e., &e. 

It-is in the form of a powder, 

q and when mixed with water. 












Tonic and 
most pleasant 
drink. 
IT PURIFIES THE BLOOD 
AND KEEPS THE SKIN CLEAR 
AND HEALTHY. 
Mme. Marie Roze says :—‘‘I have 
used your ‘EFFERVESCENT POTASH’ 
with remarkable results. I‘ is really won- 
derful.” Testimonials also from Madame 
Christine Nilsson, Miss Ellen Terry, Dr. G. B. 
Frier, and thousands of others. 
ONE BOTTLE WILL PROVE ITS VALUE. 
Sold by all Chemists, 28. per bottle, or sent post free on 
receipt of Postal Order for 2s. by the Sole Proprietors :— 


COX & Co., 13, Market St., Nottingham. 


TOBACCONISTS 


COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for Illustrated Catalogue (post free) 
to LESSER FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Furnisher, 3, HOUNDS. 
DITCH, LONDON. The OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. 


N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 











Mr. Sims Reeves says, ‘‘ This 
preparation is & great 
boon, simple and 
refreshing.” 


















HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND. OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE PiL.sS 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females, 


THRE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Uld Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 


“The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage 
Advertiser.” ‘This Journal, whose clientéle bas enormously increased 
owing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage to persons 
desiring Marriage. Price 3d. ; in envelope, 44d. Address, EDITOR, 9, 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 














Mrs. Labbett’s FEMALE PILLS are coated with Sugar. 
They strengthen and purify the system and give a charming complexion to the palest 
countenance. No irregularity or obstruction can resist them. They are composed of 
purely Vegetable Ingredients only. Sent direct, Post Free, for 1s, 14d. or 2s. od. 
J. WARNER, 71 & 72, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 





Mark your Wardrobe. 


JET MARKING INK; 


Calico, be ; Freckles, Sunburn, Rudness, Rough- 

Without the Application of Heat. | ness, Pimples, Blotches, 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- Sallowness, Blac«x 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It Spots, and 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong Bleaching 
chemicals now so much in use. 

Price 1s. to 21s. each. Post free for 13 
Stamps. 

Sop BY ALL CHEMISTS, STATIONERS, &e. 















[Post free for 30 Stamps.] 





What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 
and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by 


eee ARKIN INK. |WALTONS RENOWNED KALODERMA 


so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to he la’ 
. a s period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
for Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 


~& 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Il disf Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such as 
a ng Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
ments and imper. | kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., dc. Post 
fections natural or acci- | free for 21 Stamps. Also 


dental on the Face and Neck, and WALTON’S AURINE 
is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or A Solution of Gold for R ‘lding Cheap 















Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
. It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be | When ladies wish to change Silver Trinkets 
freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or | into Gold, this will be found most con 


venient. Price 2s, 6d. Post free for 32 


excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive Stamps. 
and heat of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qualities will be found 
a great luxury, detection irapossible, Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 78 6d. to 21s. each. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 


SoD BY CUEMISTS AND [RONMONGERS. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 








i 








THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only-specific in CROLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of RPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPIJTATION, and SPASMS. : 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. _ 
Dear Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's Uhlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast, 


Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 


better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 


In Choleraie Diarrhcea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient altke. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 


: Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Couns Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHtonorrng, that the whole story of the Defendant FREEMAN was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sold im Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





EMIGRATION TO QUEENSLAND 


BY STEAMER. 

FREE PASSAGES are granted to FEMALE SERVANTS, Housemaids, 
Laundresses, Cooks, &c., of good character, between 17 and 35 years of age (on 
payment of £1 for ship kit and fare to depét in London), all of whom are in 
great demand in the Colony, and receive wages from £20 to £50 per annum, 
and board and lodging. An experienced matron accompanies each steamer, 
and, on arrival, passengers are received into the government depot free of cost. 

Assisted passages are also granted to upproved females, such as nurses, 
seamstresses, &c., and to labourers whose labour is connected with the land, 
such as ploughmen, gardeners, miners and navvies. 

Forms of application, rates of passage, handbooks, and all other information 
may be obtained on application to 


THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR QUEENSLAND, 


Westminster Chambers, 1, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


All persons who pay their own passages to the Colony should apply for 
LAND ORDER WARRANTS before embarking. Forms and particulars to be 
obtained from the Shipping Firms booking the passengers, or from the Agent- 
General for Queensland. Warrants will not.be issued to persons applying after 
they have left England. 


TO MOTHERS! WOODWARD’S 
Used by Doctors 
in their own 


Families. 





Or Infants’ Preservative, 


Is the only REALLY SAFE Remedy for all Disorders of 
Infants and Children, especially for difficult TEETHING. 
Prevents CONYULSIONS. 


From Dr. AnprEw Witson, F.R.S., &c.—“‘It is an excellent Family Remedy, and 
no Nursery should be without it.” 


1s, 14d., all Chemists. London Depot :—489, OXFORD STREET. 














+4 |A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 
66s. SEWING 


POOR MANS FRIEND! 


DR. ROBERTS’ & P ILLS} 


OINTMENT, 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 


7 Inflamed, Piles, ipieints, 
Fistula, Scorbutic Com- 
ains, Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and 
Eruptions, Pimples, Uleerated Legs, 
EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YEARS’ STANDING. 
Price Is. 14d , 28, 94., 11s., 22s. 


Pilule Antiscrophula, or Alterative Pills. 

These Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
Scrofula (commonly called King's Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of 
the blood. They are a valuable Family Aperient. 

Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s. each. 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
and Sold by all Chemists. 








Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. 
J. Ga. WEIR, 


2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 





CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 


WILL demonstrate to the whole world, and to suf- 
ferers from these unfortunate maladies, how they 
can be permanently cured, by an entirely New 
Method of Treatment, without the chance of failure. 
All afflicted may write with full confidence to Mr. 
WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London, 
who will send full particulars to any person free of all 
Charge. 


MACHINES. 


k, Chain, and Twisted 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments included.— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
| plans — Loose Whecl— 

rger Shuttlethan any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
for Family, Household, Dress- 
making and Manufacturing 





A certain Remedy for Gout, 
Tumbago, Sciatica, Rheuma- 
tism, Rheumatic Gout, &. It 
gives relief in two hours, and 


ASHTON'S 
cures where everything else has 


eer AND failed. Price 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 
RH EUMATIC 4s. 6d. and 11s., Post Free, from 
CURE J. WARNER, 
. i. 


70, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





BEECHAMS 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


PILLS 


ARE admitted by thousands t- be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind znd Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by Chodeendis” embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, = ECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any , atent medicine in the 
wor 

Fall directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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} Unique Preventive and Remedy against 
SODEN INFLUENZA, 


and for all affections of the 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
SORE THROATS, 
BRONCHITIS, &c. 


the famous Soden Springs.”— Read the Times, October 10, 1889. 


Will give Instant Relief. Their effect is Wonderful. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s, 14d., BY ALL CHEMISTS, or for 15 Stamps of 


in THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


TKADE MAREK. 


THROAT, 
MINERAL CHEST, 
and LUNGS. 
Recommended by the og tog Medical PA S T 
Authorities, includi ir MORELL 
aaa ILLES 


“They are Nature’s Own Medicine, gained by simply distilling the Waters of | For Boots & Shoes, | ? 42 Ladies are particularly cautioned to be'sure to ask 


PERRY'S 


_———mreee 


STANDARD 


Onn errr 


POLIsH 








SOON RENDERS the SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH AND WHITE, 
No lady who values her Complexion should ever ‘be witb- 
outit, as itis invaluable at all Seasons of the 
year FOR KEEPING the SKIN SOFT and 
BLOOMING. 





for *“ BEETHAM’S” Grycerinz and Cucumser, as 
the wonderful success this article has attained has 
May be had of all Boot- | > induced many unprincipled persons to put up pre- 
makers, parations which they call “ Glycerine and Cucumber,” 

. but which in reality contain nocucumber at all, and are 
WHOLESALE: often p dsof leadand other minerals. 
Bottles, 1s., and 2s. ‘6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 

oae size free for $d. extra b: the Sole Makers, 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C. : 
. BEETHAM & oe oe 2 eee, CHLENE AN, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 




















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





Ty VT) ee 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


3 The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- LOTION 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Supple, Healthy. 


(BREAKFAST) 


| 2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
QUININE AND IRON 
GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! 
GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH ONIC 
| d 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 











Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
Debility, &c. 























